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IF ATTACKED, COULD THE UNITED STATES 
CARRY ON AN OFFENSIVE WAR? 


In 1873, at the time of the “ Virginius” affair, General Grant, then 
President, contemplated the invasion of Spain via Corunna, and thus 
compelling a submission to our demands, which fortunately were 
acceded to with little delay. At that time, such a feat was possible. 
We had half a million veterans of the war, well drilled and disciplined, 
and used to the arms of the day; we had any quantity of war-like 
material on hand, and there was plenty of national feeling on the sub- 
ject to have made such a war a popular one; we had, moreover, our 
great leaders in war, Sherman, Sheridan, and Grant, as well as a num- 
ber of equally great leaders on the Confederate side, like Johnston, to 
insure victory. There were vessels sufficient in our ports and under 
our flag then, together with what could be bought and hired, to have 
shipped two armies of fifty thousand men (as was General Grant’s 
plan), following one after the other at a month’s interval, and as Spain 
was then pretty well torn up with her Alfonsist and Carlist factions, 
there is no doubt but under Sheridan’s leadership Madrid would have 
been soon reached and a peace conquered from the old Castilians. 
Our navy in those days was a much better affair relatively to those of 
other powers than it is to-day, and the only fear that could be reason- 
ably entertained was that the European powers might, with all jus- 
tice, have promulgated a sort of Monroe doctrine of their own. 
To-day it is not a question of right or justice, in case of war, but a 
question of power and ability. When, a few years ago, an Italian 
murder society in New Orleans brought around an international com- 
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plication with Italy, a great part of the press and people of the 
United States discussed with characteristic American independence 
the probability of Italy sending over an army corps or two with her 
fleet of immense and powerful iron-clads, to enforce the satisfaction it 
was rumored she was about todemand. And at another time a most sen- 
sational canard spread to the effect that the German emperor expected 
by a coup d’éat to land one hundred thousand German soldiers and 
subjugate the country. ‘This latter rumor was so wild and senseless 
that it produced no alarm ; but with the other it was different, and it 
was really not till a few military and naval experts proved how impos- 
sible it was for Italy to send across the ocean her great war-ships— 
that would not carry coal enough to last them a three weeks’ voyage 
—that the anxiety was dispelled. But in 1891, at the time of our 
strained relations with Chili, the sentiment of the country was so 
aroused that had not the satisfaction demanded of her been promptly 
granted, we would have had a war, and one not purely naval, with the 
belligerent little power of the South Pacific. It was proposed and, as 
far as the press of the country was concerned, all planned out that we 
should send an army corps or two down there and follow it up till we 
had at least one hundred thousand men to overrun and conquer a peace 
that it was certain no naval subjugation (had that been possible) of 
Valparaiso and other Chilian ports would have been able to bring 
around. To what extent the trained heads of the War Department 
would have been compelled to proceed in this direction by an over- 
whelming popular demand it is hard to say; but one thing is very 
certain, and that is that, if left to their own unbiassed judgment in the 
matter, they would not for an instant have countenanced such an under- 
taking until after long months, or more probable years, would have 
insured such complete preparation that success would have followed an 
invasion. To the civilian mind it seems a simple thing to transport 
one hundred thousand men with war-material, for have we not, says 
the Spread-Eagle-Fourth-of-July orator, a million of young men who 
would instantly volunteer for war, and have we not a militia of over 
one hundred thousand drilled men, who will go to show the volun- 
teers how to fight? And have we not thousands of vessels in our 
ports and hundreds of thousands of tons of war-material and food- 
supplies and the factories to turn out all that could possibly be wanted ? 
There is no doubt that we have the men, but they are not, nor could 
they be made, fit for an offensive war in anything less than four 
months. The veterans of the war are strong in spirit but weak in 
body, and few could stand the physical strain demanded of them, 
while wedded as they are to the military ideas of thirty years ago, 
they would be worse than useless in modern warfare, with all its new 
weapons and new tactics. It takes time to construct a navy, and while 
our navy at present could successfully combat with Chili’s, it is open 
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to grave doubt as to whether it could capture Valparaiso without the 
aid of a strong land force. But granted that we had the men in suf- 
ficient numbers, drilled, disciplined, and armed in the most approved 
style, with sufficient supplies of food, clothing, and ammunition and 
all other stores, and a navy sufficient to protect transports on a voyage 
to Chili, or any other foreign country. we may choose, would it even 
then be probable that we could ship and land successfully an army 
large enough to carry on a war of offense. In one of our leading 
monthly publications in 1890, General Kelton, then adjutant-general 
of the United States army, stated that England could land two army 
corps of thirty thousand men each on our shores within thirty days of 
breakitig out of hostilities between our country and Great Britain. 
But this estimate, as we shall show, is greatly exaggerated, and though 
Great Britain can do more perhaps in that direction than any other 
power, she is still far behind. such an effort, unless the probability of 
_ war were so certain for so long a time beforehand that she had ample 
opportunity for successful fitting out of such an expedition. But 
grant that this would be her maximum effort,—how is it possible that 
a nation ranking several numbers below her in naval power and com- 
mercial resources could do anything like that? Given time, there is 
no nation that can surpass us in any military or naval undertaking, 
but modern war comes so quickly that nations that are unprepared 
learn only through bitter and humiliating defeat and experience what 
is necessary. Cold facts are the only proof worth considering, and 
this is a question of facts rather than suppositions. Such facts are 
drawn from two sources,—viz., first, the actual experience of our own 
and other nations in foreign invasions ; and, secondly, the means we 
know we possess and our absolute capability of best applying such 
means. Taking up our own history under the first source, we know 
that no experience of foreign war was had in either the Revolution or 
in 1812. In 1847, on the determination of General Scott to march 
direct on the City of Mexico, extensive plans were drawn up for the 
transport of a sufficiently large force, with supplies, to Vera Cruz, 
The entire force, numbering about twelve thousand men, with as small 
an amount as it was deemed prudent to take of supplies, rendezvoused 
at the Island of Lobos in the Gulf, between the 15th and 26th of 
February, 1847, and then set sail and arrived at the reef of Anton 
Lizardo, off Vera Cruz, on March 5. From there it sailed on the 
8th, and arrived on the 9th off the Isle of Sacrificios, and the em- 
barkation took place that same day. Worth’s division of four thousand 
five hundred men embarked at four P.M. in sixty-five lighters capable 
of holding one hundred men each. These advanced simultaneously 
till, grounding on the beach, the men leaped waist deep in the water and 
waded ashore. By ten P.M.'the remaining troops were ashore, The 
landing of animals, of equipage, and supplies consumed several days. 
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At that time this was considered a remarkable feat and one which 
conduced not a little to General Scott’s glory. There was a large 
number of ships and coasting vessels chartered and used on this occa- 
sion, but the enemy had no navy, nor did he make any but the 
feeblest resistance on the day of the disembarkation. Otherwise the 
march to the City of Mexico would probably have been made from 
the north and by land alone and after years of fighting. There was 
really nothing in the expedition that can be of value to any modern 
trip of that nature. 

Coming down to the war of the Rebellion, we find three or four 
remarkable examples of the transportation of troops, yet nothing that 
can really guide us in an invasion of a foreign country. The trips 
were none of them ocean voyages, although covering great stretches of 
water. Thus in 1862, General McClellan embarked the Army of the 
Potomac at Alexandria and it was transported to Fort Monroe, one 
hundred and eighty-eight miles down the Chesapeake. The army 
numbered one hundred and twenty-one thousand five hundred men, 
fourteen thousand five hundred animals, and one thousand one hundred 
and fifty wagons, seventy-four ambulances, forty-four batteries of artil- 
lery, pontoon bridges, telegraph material, and a vast quantity of stores. 
There were used for the trip one hundred and thirteen steamers, one 
hundred and eighty-eight schooners, and eighty-eight barges, and it took 
twenty days to get the entire army down. It had previously taken 
twenty days to concentrate the vessels and prepare them for the trip. 
Another trip of note was the transfer of General A. J. Smith’s corps— 
the Sixteenth—from Tennessee to New Orleans, where it had been 
ordered to co-operate with General Canby in the attack on Mobile. A 
fleet of forty steamers was assembled at Eastport, on the Tennessee 
River. The corps consisted of about seventeen thousand men, three 
thousand three hundred animals, and nearly four hundred and fifty 
vehicles. The embarkation began on February 5, 1865, and was 
completed on the 8th, and on the 9th the fleet sailed, and on the 23d 
reached New Orleans, one thousand three hundred and thirty miles 
away. 
It is to England that we shall have to look for any experience and 
rules to guide us in our search. The great nations of Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy have had no foreign warfare on a scale suf- 
ficiently large to require the transport of troops in large numbers. 
We might possibly except Italy, as lately she has sent a division, 
though a small one, to Abyssinia. Spain has done her foreign fighting, 
as has also Holland, with such troops as could be carried on one or two 
troop-ships. France has had good experience in the war in the East on 
Tonquin, but, unfortunately, we have not their reports to gain anything 
from. Her: greater experience has been in the transport of troops to 
Italy across the Mediterranean. This is a voyage of from three to five 
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days, and the French allowed two-thirds ton per man and three tons per 
horse as room necessary. But the allowance was at the minimum, and 
troops that made the voyage were subjected to great discomfort and 
ill health. In the transport of French troops to Mexico, 1861-63, 
there were thirty-nine thousand men, six thousand animals, and twenty- 
six thousand tons of stores, besides one hundred thousand tons of coal, 
This large amount and number were taken across the Atlantic on sixty 
vessels, mostly steam transports and war-vessels, requiring crews of 
eighteen thousand men, and making seventy-six voyages. 

In 1854 the English transported thirty-three thousand men, fifty- 
four guns, and three thousand three hundred horses in eighty-eight 
steamers and sailing vessels, aggregating ninety-five thousand tons. In 
1882, according to Commander Goodrich, she transported fifteen thou- 
sand six hundred infantry, two thotsand three hundred cavalry, and 
six field batteries fully horsed and manned, with head-quarters and sup- 
plies on vessels aggregating ninety thousand tons. The five-thousand- 
ton English troop-ships are intended to carry a battalion of infantry,— 
one thousand men, seventy horses, and sixteen vehicles. England claims 
to be able to put on the continent of Europe, a voyage of only three 
days, eighty-eight thousand men, thirty thousand horses, and four thou- 
sand three hundred vehicles, but, short as is the distance, it would be 
simply impossible for her to do so in one trip. Ships enough are to be 
had, but their withdrawal from their usual avocations would imperil 
her food-supply. Her maximum effort, after giving every possible 
advantage to her, would be to transport fifty-two thousand men, the 
three arms in due proportion, with food and forage for fourteen days’ 
voyage and fourteen days after landing. 

On this basis, we see that men are allowed two and one-half tons 
per man and seven tons per animal. It is from voyages like this 
that we can make a general rule for the safe transportation of troops 
and material of war, and it may be formulated as follows: For short 
voyages of three to five days, allow one ton per man, two and one-half 
tons per animal, and five per vehicle. For voyages of a week to twelve 
days, allow two tons per man, three per animal, and six per vehicle. 
For voyages of two weeks to eighteen days, allow three tons per man, 
ten per animal, and seven per vehicle ; and for voyages of from eighteen 
to twenty-five days, three and three-fourths tons per man, thirteen per 
animal, and ten per vehicle. It must be understood that these rules 
are not arbitrary, but are adopted by all powers as being the best guide 
to what is safe and comfortable in the transportation of troops long 
distances by water. It may be asked why a man who weighs but one 
hundred and fifty pounds should have an allowance made him of three 
tons. It may be easily figured. The ration of a man weighs four 
pounds, and he uses one ration a day. For two weeks, therefore, he will 
eat fifty-six pounds of food. He must have so much ammunition with 
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him, his arms and accoutrements, his blankets, great-coats, haversack, 
and clothing-bag. The weight of these, amounting to fifty pounds 
more, must be accounted for, and everything must be multiplied by 
three in order that he may have enough to last him for thirty days 
after landing. If, therefore, he is to be kept in good health on the 
voyage he must have air-space and room to breathe in and turn around 
in, with some degree of comfort. Otherwise, on landing, if he should 
live till then, he makes a very poor soldier. Therefore his weight and 
that of his ration and other supplies is taken by bulk measurement and 
not actual weight, and a little mathematical calculation on the basis of 
the weights given will prove that three tons is not too much. 

To the military student the difficulties of embarking large bodies 
are so thoroughly understood that he can comprehend better than the 
civilian that when it comes to a mfss of forty thousand men the ratio 
of trouble is much greater than when only small numbers are taken. 
To make these difficulties more plain, let us suppose a war has broken 
out with Chili, or some foreign power not contiguous to us. Chili is 
about as small a power as it would be worth our attention of invading 
in order to compel peace, and what applies there has to be simply added 
to if we consider any war across the Atlantic. Of course, it is under- 
stood that in a war with any country contiguous to the United States 
the transportation of troops would be necessary. 

War having broken out, the navy is sent to bombard Valparaiso 
and prepare the way. The navy cannot take Valparaiso, as the ex- 
perience of Alexandria proved that any decent fortifications well 
defended cannot be taken by ships of war alone. It can but prepare 
the way, and must wait the co-operation of a land force. Indeed, that 
was the way Valparaiso fell in her last revolution. It has been re- 
solved, therefore, since we know the Chilians are a military and capable 
people, to send down a force large enough to fight successfully a war 
of invasion, and since the Chilians have a good-sized army, and can 
quickly fill it up to any size with men who have just had war experi- 
ence, it will be granted that any force less than eighty thousand men 
would be foolish. If we took half that number, we would have but 
enough to do the fighting and none to leave to guard supply depots, 
and garrison conquered places, or to replace losses of battle. And it 
is questionable whether sixty thousand would be a safe number to put 
in the field as a single army, to make sure of success with the com- 
batant little state. The first thing that confronts us in the problem is, 
where are the men tocome from? We have men enough, but they are 
not trained to war, and to take the time to train them would give to 
Chili the time to put into the field and train also as many more of her 
own people, and to fortify her places and make such preparations as 
would compel the use on our part of an army of over twice eighty 
thousand men. We have a regular army of twenty-five thousand men, 
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and a national guard or militia of one hundred and sixteen thousand 
men. But of the first, under no circumstances would it be possible to 
withdraw and embark inside of ten days over seventeen thousand, and 
within the following ten days about four thousand more. As for the 
militia, it is simply useless to expect help from that source. ‘They 
cannot be used constitutionally beyond the boundaries of the country 
as militia. But besides that, no one knows better than the militiaman 
himself that he would not go to any foreign war as a militiaman. As 
such, he is all right for home duty, mobs, riots, in his own or adjoining 
States, and even insurrections or invasions of his own State’or the 
United States, but such service must be exceedingly short. He has 
enlisted in the militia not for foreign service, but home service, and he 
better than any one else is best fitted for such duty, for it is at home 
that his interests are, and he will gladly protect them. When called 
out on such duty, he is in a country full of relatives and friends, he 
has the best of food, and if he have hard guard or other duty he knows 
he has thousands of admirers close to him and a large press to sing his 
praises. It is but a sort of picnic to him. But to be called out sud- 
denly for a foreign war, to have no time to arrange his business and 
home affairs, to go as a private soldier of militia, that is another thing. 
He will go on foreign war, and very gladly, for he has been partly 
trained by his militia service, but he will go as a volunteer,—as a 
volunteer officer,—and after he has had plenty of time to arrange all 
his home affairs, and to raise a company or assist in raising one which 
will be sure to give him a commission. But this takes time, and in 
foreign war we must either take the time necessary, and thus give our 
enemy the same chance as ourselves, or we must strike at once. To do 
the latter is at a glance seen to be absurd in the case in question. If 
militia should be called out to garrison United States posts so to relieve 
the army, under the best of circumstances not over eighteen or twenty 
thousand men could be embarked with proper supplies in less than two 
weeks, And this, as we know, is altogether too small a force to carry 
on a war of invasion with any country big enough to fight us. We 
are therefore compelled to call for volunteers and take time to drill and 
discipline them sufficiently to make good enough soldiers for offensive 
warfare. Such being the case, what is the least force, and the least 
time to send such force, to carry on a war with any show of success? 
Such a force must be a compact, homogeneous command, under a single 
general officer of ability, and, to insure absolute chances of success, it 
must be so constituted that it can fight if alone, and required to make 
its way without further assistance from home. Such a force is an army 
corps of modern organization, with all the arms of service combined. 
Once it is embarked, it must be followed within thirty days by another 
army corps of the same strength and with the same supplies. Then, in 
addition, there must be shipped for the first army corps supplies,—not 
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only sufficient for a month or two, but sufficient for six months, to insure 
against any chances of disaster from that source. In the proposed 
United States army reorganization an army corps ‘is held as consisting 
of forty-three thousand one hundred and ninety-one men all told. 
Hence’ to fight with success in a country unknown to us, and which 
can place an army of eighty thousand men in the field, we must send 
at least eighty thousand men, and to advance and hold garrisoned places 
after capture and to replace losses we must have one hundred thousand 
men, of which the army corps is required at the start and the second 
corps within thirty days. Now, a glance at the table herewith sub- 
joined of the United States army corps, on a modern basis, together 
with the rules given for the transportation of troops, will show the 
amount of tonnage required. From San Francisco to Valparaiso is a 
distance of five thousand five hundred miles in round numbers, which 
voyage could not be performed by a fleet conveying forty-three thou- 
sand men, under the most favorable circumstances, in less than twenty 
days. The speed of a convoy is measured by the speed of the slowest 
vessel within it. For such a trip and for the purpose of having sup- 
plies sufficient to last thirty days, or until the arrival of the second 
army corps, we will have to allow three tons per man, twelve per animal, 
and ten per vehicle. This would require one hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand five hundred and seventy-three tonnage for the men in 
the corps alone, one hundred and forty-one thousand one hundred and 
ninety-two for the animals, and fourteen thousand two hundred and 
sixty for vehicles, and for the thirty days’ supplies nine thousand five 
hundred tons more, or a total tonnage of two hundred and ninety-four 
thousand five hundred and twenty-five. This does not count the coal- 
supply for the steam vessels of which such a fleet is supposed to be 
made up, for if composed of sailing vessels we would have to make a 
much larger allowance in every way. 
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By the shipping register of 1894 we find that there are of United 
States vessels engaged in foreign trade, two hundred and forty-one 
steam and one thousand and. nine sailing vessels, with a total tonnage 
of eight hundred and seventy-seven thousand three hundred and ninety- 
six tons, and engaged in coast-wise and lake trade, there are six thou- 
sand three hundred and twelve steam and twelve thousand seven 
- hundred and eleven sailing vessels, with a total tonnage of three 
million. three hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-three tons, making a grand total of over four million tons. Now, 
of vessels engaged in the coasting and lake trade, whether steam or sail, 
it has been estimated by the naval information bureau that not over 
four per cent. would be available for ocean transport service of voyages 
requiring ten days within the first six months, while to be made avail- 
able within thirty days not over one and a half per cent. can be relied 
on. This would give us from this source one hundred and twenty- 
three thousand four hundred and seventy-six tons of shipping in six 
months, or only forty-nine thousand and fifty-three in thirty days. 
From among both steam and sail engaged in foreign trade, it has been 
estimated that only five per cent. can be made available within thirty 
days, and twenty-five per cent. within six months. Taking both 
sources together, it would therefore be impossible to rely on more than 
a total tonnage of eighty-three thousand one hundred and forty-nine 
in thirty days, and three hundred and thirty-seven thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five within six months. But to take any army 
corps with supplies at once we require nearly three hundred thousand 
tons, and we have at hand less than one-third that amount, while to 
take two army corps within thirty days we have by making the great- 
est exertions but little more than enough for half that number. But 
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this is counting the full amount of tonnage given, as used up, which is 
greatly in excess of the actual practice. In actual practice, the net 

tonnage of a steamer is but forty per cent. of the gross tonnage. If,- 
therefore, the gross tonnage is four hundred thousand tons, the net, or 
that amount only that could be used within six months, is but two 
hundred and forty thousand tons, or not enough to transport one army 
corps. If it took the English ninety thousand tons to take sixteen 

thousand men to Egypt, it will surely take three times that amount for 
forty-three thousand men a distance nearly twice as great. Now, in 

case of imminent deadly peril to the country, we could undoubtedly 
gather a much greater amount of tonnage in a short time, but that 
could never be the case in a war of invasion. There are vessels 

enough, but it is their chartering, hire, alteration, and adaptation that 
takes time, and it is sure to be slow and costly. Grant that even fifty 

per cent. of ocean tonnage could be made available, it could not be till 

at least six months had elapsed, and even then would be too little for 
the number of men it has to carry. It is seen, therefore, how utterly 

impossible it is for the United States to undertake a war of invasion 

against any country worthy our attention, with the means at hand. It 

has been suggested that the vessels of the navy might be utilized for 
transport service, but a little reflection will show the futility of such a 

proceeding. The modern war-vessel is constructed with little room 

for even her own crew, and to put on board a lot of non-combatants 
would be to render her utterly useless as a fighting machine. They 

would be in the way of everything except being slaughtered. But 
aside from that, experience has shown that the transport of soldiers in 

men-of-war is very subversive of discipline to sailors. All naval 

people hate the idea, and were we to have the old style sailing frigates 

with so much more room, there would still be required an amount of 
space in the modern army corps with all its supplies, greater than 

England’s fleet could accommodate. 

The transport of troops and war material on a large scale for great 
distances has never been attempted in modern times, and for but 
limited distances in ancient times. It is still a serious problem for 
some countries,—England, for instance, should the war in the East 
compel her to send out many home troops to hold her Eastern posses- 
sions. Holland and Spain, in the small way they have sent troops to 
their colonies, have found it difficult to keep the supplies for such troops 
even. Happily, we may never expect to have to resort to the use of 
troop-ships on a large scale, but it may be—aye, is almost sure—that 
some time ere long, we will have to send fairly good-sized bodies of men 
to hold the canal across Nicaragua, and the strongholds in the Pacific 
and Atlantic upon which the possession of the canal depends, Hawaii 
and Cuba. It would seem that in subsidizing American steamers, 
special rates and conditions should attach to a certain number that 
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could very quickly and easily be altered into transport ships for both 
men and animals and material of war. 

From the foregoing it will clearly be understood how utterly im- 
possible it is for England, France, and Germany combined to send 
enough men to this country to subjugate it. It would strain them to 
their greatest to transport one hundred thousand men, and such a 
number would be a bagatelle to land on our shores with any hope of 
conquest of anything more than a few sea-port cities, from which, not- 
withstanding their fleets, they would soon be driven away. 


Wm. R. Hamiiton, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF FORT SUMTER, AND 
HOISTING THE OLD FLAG THEREON, 
APRIL 14, 1865. 


THE fall of Sumter, April 14, 1861, was an event in the history of the 
nation, and its occupation by the Federal forces just four years after 
was another episode, and almost the crowning act in the great drama 
so replete with tragic and stirring events. 

President Lincoln took a deep interest in the event, inviting the 
great philanthropist, George Thompson, of England, the compeer of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, to unite with Henry Ward Beecher and 
other champions of American liberty in the services of that joyful 
and solemn occasion. 

The steamer “ Diamond,” with General Gillmore and staff, arrived 
at six in the morning, and was received by a salute. All the vessels 
in the harbor were decorated with colors and made a gay appearance. 

The following order for the carrying out of the President’s inten- 


tions was issued : 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 
‘‘Hitton Heap, 8. C., April 10, 18665. 


“(General Orders No. 41.) 

“ Friday next, the 14th instant, will be the fourth anniversary of the 
capture of Fort Sumter by the rebels. A befitting celebration of that 
day, in honor of its reoccupation by the national forces has been ordered 
by the President, in pursuance of which Brevet Major-General Robert 
Anderson, United States army, will restore to its original place on the 
fort the identical flag which, after an honorable and gallant defense, he 
was compelled to lower to the insurgents in South Carolina, in April, 
1861. 

“The ceremonies for the occasion will commence with prayer, at 
thirty minutes past eleven o’clock A.M. 

“ At noon precisely the flag will be raised, and saluted with one hun- 
dred guns from Fort Sumter, and with a national salute from Fort 
Moultrie and Battery Bee on Sullivan’s Island, Fort Putnam on Mor- 
ris Island, and Fort Johnson on James Island; it being eminently 
appropriate that the places which were so conspicuous in the inaugura- 


1 Reprinted by request from the old series of the UniTED SERVICE. 
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tion of the rebellion should take a part not less prominent in this na- 
tional rejoicing over the restoration of the national authority. 

“ After the salutes the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will deliver an 
address. 

“The ceremonies will close with prayer and a benediction. 

“Colonel Stewart L. Woodford, chief of staff, under such verbal 
instruction as he may receive, is hereby charged with the details of the 
celebration, comprising all the arrangements that it may be necessary to 
make for the accommodation of the orator of the day, and the comfort 
and safety of the invited guests from the army and navy, and from 
civil life. 

“ By command of Major-General Q. A. Gillmore. 

“W. L. M. Burcer, 
« Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


Admiral Dahlgren also issued the following order : 


‘*FLaG-sHIP ‘ PHILADELPHIA,’ 
‘‘CHARLESTON Hargor, 8S. C., April 13, 1865. 


“(General Order No. 36.) (Third Yearly Series.) 

“ The public prints announce the surrender of the rebel army, under 
General Lee, to the commanding general of the United States army. 

“ As the ceremony ordered for the formal restoration of the Union 
flag to Sumter will occupy the greater part of to-morrow, it only 
remains to give the rest of the day to some appropriate recognition of 
an event which seems to leave no further power of effective resistance 
to the rebellion. 

“The vessels of the squadron will therefore dress ship in full colors 
to-morrow at eight o’clock A.M., and at the same time every vessel will 
fire a national salute of twenty-one guns. ! 

“Twenty-one guns will also be fired at sunset, when the flags are 
hauled down. 

“JoHn A. DAHLGREN, 
“ Rear-Admiral Commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron.” 


About ten o’clock the various steamers, with flags flying, music 
playing, and amid the enthusiastic cheers of the spectators, cast loose 
from the wharves of Charleston and steamed for Fort Sumter, the 
“‘Canonicus” taking the lead, and followed by the “ Blackstone,” 
“ Oceanus,” ‘ Delaware,” “W. W. Coit,” “Nelly Baker,” “Golden 
Gate,” “Anna Maria,” and the renowned steamer “ Planter,” all 
crowded with passengers. 

On their arrival at the fort the visitors passed from the boat to the 
wharf at the west angle. <A flight of steps led to the parapet, and 
another to the parade-ground. Detachments of sailors from different ves- 
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sels were drawn up on one side of the speaker’s stand, under command 
of Lieutenant-Commander Williams (afterwards lost in the “ Oneida”), 
On the other side‘was the One Hundred and Twenty-seventh New 
York and Thirty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteers, presenting a most 
soldierly appearance. Directly in front was the Marine Battalion fresh 
from the capture of Georgetown, and the actions of Honey Hill, Du- 
val’s Neck, and Grahamsville. The officers were George G. Stoddard, 
acting lieutenant-colonel, J. B. Breeze as major, F. Jordan, adjutant. 

In front of the platform were seats capable of accommodating four 
thousand people. On the stage beside the speaker’s stand was a golden 
eagle holding a handsome wreath of flowers and evergreen. The flag- 
staff had been erected in the centre of the parade-ground, and the hal- 
yards adjusted by three of the crew of the “Juniata” who took part 
in the assault on the fort, September 9, 1863. 

At eleven o’clock Admiral Dahlgren arrived, with some three hun- 
dred naval officers and visitors, which caused prolonged cheering from 
the multitude. Among the many were some names historical,—Rowan, 
Reynolds, Gillis, and a host of lesser stars. 

Previous to the arrival of General Anderson, a song entitled “ Vic- 
tory at Last,” composed by William B. Bradbury, was sung by the 
composer, the audience joining in the chorus. 

At half-past eleven, the sound of music, followed by continued 
cheering of the crowd on the parapets, was the signal of the arrival of 
Major-General Robert Anderson. 

General Gillmore entered with the hero on his right arm, while his 
daughter, Miss Anderson, leaned on his left. Cheer after cheer went 
up from the immense throng; the troops presented arms, the drums 
beat, and all uncovered as he passed to the place assigned on the 
speaker’s stand. Following came Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and 
family ; Colonel Charles Anderson, brother of the general, arm in arm 
with Theodore Tilton, editor of the New York Independent ; William 
Lloyd Garrison and George Thompson; Professor Davies, of West 
Point ; Generals Doubleday, E. D. Townsend, John A. Dix, and Fry; 
Colonel Stewart L. Woodford, Judge Holt, General Saxton and staff, 
Medical Director Clymer, Rev. Matthias Harris, Rev. R. S. Storrs, and 
Sergeant Hart, with the old flag and Fort Sumter mail-bag. 

The ceremonies were opened by the recitation of the Ze Deum 
Laudamus, in which all joined. 

Prayer was then offered up by the Rev. Matthias Harris, Chaplain 
U.S.A., who made the prayer at the raising of the flag, when Major 
Anderson removed his command from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, 
December 27, 1860. : 

This was followed by the reading, by the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., 
and the audience alternately, of Psalms cxxvi., xlvii., xcviii., and xx. 

Major Anderson’s dispatch to the government, dated steamship 
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“ Baltic,” off Sandy Hook, April 18, 1861, announcing the fall of Fort 
Sumter, was read by Brevet Brigadier-General E. D. Townsend, Adju- 
tant-General U.S.A. 


RAISING THE FLAG. 


General Anderson and Sergeant Hart then stepped forward on 
the platform and unfurled the glorious old banner amid the deafening 
plaudits of the vast assembly; all who could do so took hold of the 
halyards, and when the flag floated out to the breeze at the head of the 
lofty staff the joyful demonstrations were repeated, and responded to by 
music from the bands and thundering salutes from the forts and fleet. 


SPEECH OF GENERAL ANDERSON. 


When the cheering had subsided General Anderson, on being intro- 
duced by Joseph Hoxie, Esq., in a tremulous voice, and overcome with 
deep emotion, spoke as follows : 

“My FRIENDS AND FELLOW-CITIZENS, AND BROTHER SOL- 
DIERS,—By the considerate appointment of the Honorable Secretary 
of War I am here to fulfill the cherished wish of my heart through 
four long, long years of bloody war, to restore to its proper place this 
dear flag, which floated here during peace, before the first act of ‘this 
cruel rebellion ! 

“T thank God that I have lived to see this day (great applause) 
and to be here to perform this duty to my country. My heart is filled 
with gratitude to that God who has so signally blessed us; who has 
given us blessings beyond measure. 

“ May all the world proclaim, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will towards men!’” (Voices: “ Amen, and 
amen !”’) 

The “ Star-Spangled Banner” was then sung by the whole audience 
with great effect, when Mr. Beecher was introduced by Mr. Hoxie. It 
is needless to say his address was worthy the heart and brain of the great 
orator. He commenced with uncovered head, but the breeze blew his 
long hair about in all directions, so he quietly put on his very unclerical 
felt hat and wore it all through the address. 

One battery was delayed in firing the salute, so that its guns were 
booming after he began, but the reports fell on the ear in exact periods, 
and punctuated the eloquent sentences as they fell from the lips of the 
speaker : 

‘On this solemn and joyful day we again lift to the breeze our 
father’s flag, now, again, the banner of the United States, with the fer- 
vent prayer that God would crown it with honor, protect it from treason, 
and send it down to our children with all the blessings of civilization, 
liberty, and religion. Terrible in battle, may it be beneficent in peace! 
Happily, no bird or beast of prey has been inscribed upon it. The stars 
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that redeem the night from darkness, and the beams of red light that 
beautify the morning, have been united upon its folds. As long as the 
sun endures, or the stars, may it wave over a nation neither enslaved 
norenslaving! (Great applause.) Once, and but once, has treason dis- 
honored it. In that insane hour, when the guiltiest and bloodiest re- 
bellion of time hurled their fires upon this fort, you, sir (turning to 
General Anderson), and a smal! heroic band, stood within these now 
crumbled walls, and did gallant and just battle for the honor and de- 
fense of the nation’s banner. (Applause.) 

“ In that cope of fire this glorious flag still peacefully waved to the 
breeze above your head, unconscious of harm as the stars and skies 
above it. Once it was shot down. A gallant hand, in whose care this 
day it has been, plucked it from the ground and reared it again,— 
‘cast down but not destroyed.’ After a vain resistance, with trem- 
bling hand and sad heart you withdrew it from its height, closed its 
wings, and bore it far away, sternly to sleep amid the tumults of rebel- 
lion and the thunder of battle. The first act of war had begun. The 
long night of four years had set in. While the giddy traitors whirled 
in a maze of exhilaration dim horrors were already advancing, that 
were ere long to fill the land with blood. 

“To-day you are returned again. We devoutly join with you in 
thanksgiving to Almighty God that he has spared your honored life 
and vouchsafed you the honors of this day. The heavens over you are 
the same; the same shores; morning comes, and evening, as they did. 
All else, how changed! What grim batteries crowd the burdened 
shores! What scenes have filled this air and disturbed these waters ! 
These shattered heaps of shapeless stone are all that is left of Fort 
Sumter. Desolation broods in yonder sad city,—solemn retribution 
hath avenged our dishonored banner! You have come back with honor 
who departed hence four years ago, leaving the air sultry with fanati- 
cism. The surging crowds that rolled up their frenzied shouts as the 
flag came down are dead, or scattered, or silent, and their habitations 
are desolate. Ruin sits in the cradle of treason. Rebellion has per- 
ished. But there flies the same flag that was insulted. (Great and pro- 
longed applause.) With starry eyes it looks all over this bay for that 
banner that supplanted it, and sees it not. (Applause.) You, that 
then, for the day, were humbled, are here again, to triumph once and 
forever. (Applause.) In the storm of that assault this glorious en- 
sign was often struck ; but, memorable fact, not one of its stars was 
torn out by shot or shell. (Applause.) It was a prophecy. 

“Tt said, ‘ Not one State shall be struck from this: nation by trea- 
son!’ (Applause.) The fulfillment is at hand. Lifted to the air to- 
day, it proclaims after four years of war, ‘ Not a State is blotted out!’ 


(Applause.) 
“ Hail to the flag of our fathers, and our flag! Glory to the banner 
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that has gone through four years black with the tempests of war, to 
pilot the nation back to peace without dismemberment! And glory be 
to God, who, above all hosts and banners, hath ordained victory, and 
shall ordain peace! (Applause.) 

“Wherefore have we come hither, pilgrims from distant places ? 
Are we come to exult that Northern hands are stronger than Southern? 
No; but to rejoice that the hands of those who defend a just and benefi- 
cent government are mightier than the hands that assaulted it! (Ap- 
plause.) Do we exult over fallen cities? We exult that a nation has 
not fallen. (Applause.) We sorrow with the sorrowful. We sym- 
pathize with the desolate. We look upon this shattered fort and 
yonder dilapidated city with sad eyes, grieved that men should have 
committed such treason, and glad that God hath set such a mark upon 
treason that all ages shall dread and abhor it. (Applause.) 

“ We exult, not for a passion gratified, but for a sentiment victorious ; 
not for temper, but for conscience ; not as we devoutly believe that our 
will is done, but that God’s will hath been done. We should be un- 
worthy of that liberty intrusted to our care if, on such a day as this, 
we sullied our hearts by feelings of aimless vengeance; and equally 
unworthy if we did not devoutly thank him who hath said, Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord, that he hath set a mark upon arro- 
gant rebellion, ineffaceable while time lasts ! 

“Since this flag went down on that dark day, who shall tell the 
mighty woes that have made this land a spectacle to angels and men? 
The soil has drunk blood, and is glutted. Millions mourn for millions 
slain, or, envying the dead, pray for oblivion. Towns and villages 
have been razed. Fruitful fields have turned back to wilderness. It 
came to pass, as the prophet said, The sun was turned to darkness, and 
the moon to blood. The course of law was ended. The sword sat chief 
magistrate in half the nation; industry was paralyzed; morals cor- 
rupted ; the public weal invaded by rapine and anarchy ; whole States 
ravaged .by avenging armies. The world was amazed. The earth 
reeled. When the flag sunk here, it was as if political night had come, 
and all beasts of prey had come forth to devour. 

“That long night is ended! And for this returning day we have 
come from afar to rejoice and give thanks, No more war! No more 
accursed secession! No more slavery that spawned them both! (Great 
applause.) 

“Let no man misread the meaning of this unfolding flag. It says, 
‘GovERNMENT hath returned hither.’ It proclaims in the name of 
vindicated government peace and protection to loyalty ; humiliation 
and pains to traitors. This is the flag of sovereignty. The nation, 
not the States, is sovereign. Restored to authority, this flag commands, 
not supplicates. ; 

“There may be pardon, but no concession. (Great applause.) There 
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may be amnesty and oblivion, but no honeyed compromises. (A pplause.) 
The nation to-day has peace for the peaceful, and war for the turbulent. 
(Applause.) The only condition of submission is, to submit! (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) There is the Constitution, there are the laws, there 
is the government. They rise up like mountains of strength that shall 
not be moved. They are the conditions of peace. 

“‘ One nation, under one government, without slavery, has been or- 
dained, and shall stand. There can be peace on no other basis. On 
this basis reconstruction is easy, and needs neither architect nor engineer. 
Without this basis no engineer or architect shall ever reconstruct these 
rebellious States. 

“ We do not want your cities nor your fields. We do not envy you 
your prolific soil, nor heavens full of perpetual summer. Let agricul- 
ture revel here; let manufactures make every stream twice musical ; 
build fleets in every port ; inspire the arts of peace with genius second 
only to that of Athens; and we shall be glad in your gladness, and 
rich in your wealth. 

“ All that we ask is unswerving loyalty and universal liberty! (Ap- 
plause.) And that, in the name of this high sovereignty of the United 
States of America, we demand ; and that, with the blessing of Almighty 
God, we will have! (Great applause.) 

“ We raise our Father’s banner that it may bring back better blessings 
than those of old ; that it may cast out the devil of discord ; that it may 
restore lawful government, and a prosperity purer and more enduring 
than that which it protected before; that it may win parted friends 
from their alienation ; that it may inspire hope and inaugurate uni- 
versal liberty ; that it may say to the sword, ‘ Return to thy sheath,’ and 
to the plow and sickle, ‘ Go forth ;’ that it may heal all jealousies, unite 
all policies, inspire a new national life, compact our strength, purify 
our principles, ennoble our national ambitions, and make this people 
great and strong, not for aggression and quarrelsomeness, but for the 
peace of the world, giving to us the glorious prerogative of leading all 
nations to juster laws, to more humane policies, to sincerer friendship, 
to national instituted civil liberty, and to universal Christian brother- 
hood. 

“ Reverently, piously, in hopeful patriotism, we spread this banner 
on the sky, as of old the bow was planted on the cloud, and, with 
solemn fervor, beseech God to look upon it, and make it the memorial 
of an everlasting covenant and decree, that never again on this fair land 
shall a deluge of blood prevail. (Applause.) 

“Why need any eye turn from this spectacle ? Are there not associa- 
tions which, overleaping the recent past, carry us back to times when over 
North and South this flag was honored alike by all? In all our 
colonial days we were one, in the long Revolutionary struggle, and in 
the scores of prosperous years succeeding. When the passage of the 
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Stamp Act in 1765 aroused the colonies, it was Gadsden, of South 
Carolina, that cried with prescient enthusiasm, ‘ We stand on the broad 
common ground of those natural rights that we all feel and know as men. 
There ought to be no New England man, no New Yorker, known on 
this continent, but all of us,’ said he,‘ Americans.’ That was the 
voice of South Carolina. That shall be the voice of South Carolina, 
Faint is the echo ; but it is coming. We now hear it sighing sadly 
through the pines, but it shall yet break upon the shore. No 
North, no West, no South, but one United States of America! (Ap- 
plause.) 7 

“ There is scarcely a man born in the South who has lifted his hand 
against this banner but had a father who would have died for it. Is 
memory dead? Is there no historic pride? Has a fatal fury struck 
blindness or hate into eyes that used to look kindly towards each other ; 
that read the same Bible; that hung over the historic pages of our 
national glory ; that studied the same Constitution ? 

“ Let this uplifting bring back all of the past that was good, but 
leave in darkness all that was bad. 

“Tt was never before so wholly unspotted ; so clear of all wrong; 
so purely and simply the sign of justice and liberty. Did I say that 
we brought back the same banner that you bore away, noble and 
heroic sir? It is not the same. It is more, and better than it was. 
The land is free from slavery since that banner fell. 

“ When God would prepare Moses for emancipation, he overthrew 
his first steps, and drove him for forty years to brood in the wilder- 
ness. When our flag came down, four years it lay brooding in dark- 
ness. It cried to the Lord, ‘ Wherefore am I deposed?’ Then arose 
before it a vision of its sin. It had strengthened the strong and for- 
gotten the weak. It proclaimed liberty, but trod upon slaves. 

“Tn that seclusion it dedicated itself to liberty. Behold, to-day, it 
fulfills its vows! When it went down four million people had no flag. 
To-day it rises, and four million people cry out, ‘ Behold our flag!’ 
Hark! they murmur. It is the gospel that they recite in sacred 
words: ‘It is a gospel to the poor; it heals our broken hearts; it 
preaches deliverance to captives; it gives sight to the blind ; it sets at 
liberty them that are bruised.’, Rise up, then, glorious Gospel Banner, 
and roll out these messages of God. Tell the air that not a spot now 
sullies thy whiteness. Thy red is not the blush of shame, but the flush 
of joy. Tell the dews that wash thee that thou art pure as they. Say 
to the night that thy starg lead towards the morning ; and to the morn- 
ing that a brighter day arises with healing on its wings. And then, 
oh, glowing flag, bid the sun pour light on all thy folds with double 
brightness, whilst thou art bearing round and round the world the 
solemn joy,—a race set free! a nation redeemed ! 

“The mighty hand of government, made strong in war by the God 
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of Battles, spreads wide to-day the banner of liberty that went down 
in darkness, that arose in light ; and there it streams, like the sun 
above it, neither parceled out nor monopolized, but flooding the air 
with light for all mankind. Ye scattered and broken, ye wounded 
and dying, bitten by the fiery serpents of oppression, everywhere, in 
all the world, look upon this sign, lifted up, and live. And ye 
homeless and houseless slaves, look, and ye are free. At length you, 
too, have part and lot in this glorious ensign, that broods with impar- 
tial love over small and great, the poor and the strong, the bond and 
the free. 

“Tn this solemn hour, let us pray for the quick coming of recon- 
ciliation and happiness under this common flag ! 

“ But we must build again from the foundations in all these now 
free Southern States. No cheap exhortation ‘to forgetfulness of the 
past, to restore all things as they were,’ will do. God does not stretch 
out his hand, as he has for four dreadful years, that men may easily 
forget the might of his terrible acts. Restore things as they were? 
What ! the alienations and jealousies? The discords and contentions, 
and the cause of them? No. In that solemn sacrifice on which a 
nation has offered up for its sins so many precious victims, loved 
and lamented, let our sins and mistakes be consumed utterly and for- 
ever. 

‘No, never again shall things be restored as before the war. It is 
written in God’s decree of events fulfilled, ‘Old things are passed 
away.’ That new earth, in which dwelleth righteousness, draws near. 

‘“‘ Things as they-were ? Who has an omnipotent hand to restore a 
million dead, slain in battle, or wasted by sickness, or dying of grief, 
broken-hearted? Who has omniscience to search for the scattered 
ones? Who shall restore the lost to broken families? Who shall 
bring back the squandered treasure, the years of, industry wasted, 
and convince you that four years of guilty rebellion and cruel war 
are no more than dirt upon the hand, which a moment’s washing re- 
moves, and leaves the hand clean as before? Such a war reaches down 
to the very vitals of society. 

“ Emerging from such a prolonged rebellion, he is blind who tells 
you that the State, by a mere amnesty and benevolence of government, 
can be put again, by a mere decree, in its old place. It would not be 
honest, it would not be kind or fraternal, for me to pretend that South- 
ern revolution against the Union has not reacted and wrought revolu- 
tion in the Southern States themselves, and inaugurated a new dispen- 
sation. 

“Society is like a broken loom, and the piece which rebellion put 
in, and was weaving, has been cut, and every thread broken. You 
must put in new warp and new woof,—and, weaving anew, as the 
fabric slowly unwinds we shall see in it no gorgon figures, no hideous 
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grotesques of the old barbarism, but the figures of liberty, vines and 
golden grains, framing in the heads of Justice, Love, and Liberty ! 

“The august convention of 1787 framed the Constitution with 
this memorable preamble: ‘ We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain. this Constitution for the United States of Am- 
erica.’ 

“ Again, in the awfal convention of war, the people of the United 
States, for the very ends just recited, have debated, settled, and ordained 
certain fundamental truths, which must henceforth be accepted and 
obeyed. Nor is any State, or any individual, wise who shall disregard 
them. They are to civil affairs what the natural laws are to health,— 
indispensable conditions of peace and happiness. 

“ What are the ordinances given by the people, speaking out of fire 
and darkness of war, with authority inspired by that same God who 
gave the law from Sinai amid thunders and trumpet voices? 

“1, That these United States shall be one and indivisible. 

“2. That States are not absolute sovereigns, and have no right to 
dismember the republic. 

“ 3. That universal liberty is indispensable to republican govern- 
ment, and that slavery shall be utterly and forever abolished ! 

“Such are the results of war! These are the best fruits of the 
war. They are worth all they have cost. They are foundations of 
peace. They will secure benefits to all nations as.well as to us. 

“Our highest wisdom and duty is to accept the facts as the decrees 
of God. We are exhorted to forget all that has happened. Yes, the 
wrath, the conflict, the cruelty, but not those overruling decrees of 
God which this war has pronounced. As solemnly as on Mount 
Sinai, God says, ‘Remember! remember!’ Hear it to-day. Under 
this sun, under that bright child of the sun, our banner, with the 
eyes of this nation and of the world upon us, we repeat the syllables 
of God’s providence and recite the solemn decrees: No MORE DIS- 
union! No MORE SECESSION! No MORESLAVERY! (Applause.) 

“ Why did this civil war begin ? 

“We do not wonder that European statesmen failed to comprehend 
this conflict, and foreign philanthropists were shocked at a murderous 
war that seemed to have had no moral origin, but, like the brutal fights 
of beasts of prey, to have sprung from ferocious animalism. This 
great nation filling all profitable latitudes, cradled between two oceans, 
with inexhaustible resources, with riches increasing in an unparalled 
ratio by agriculture, by manufactures, by commerce, with schools and 
churches, with books and newspapers thick as leaves in our own forests, 
with institutions sprung fnem the people, and peculiarly adapted to 
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their genius; a nation not sluggish, but active, used to excitement, 
practiced in political wisdom, and accustomed to self-government, and 
all its vast outlying parts held together by a federal government mild 
in temper, gentle in administration, and beneficent in results, we do not 
wonder that it is not understood abroad. 

“ All at once, in this hemisphere of happiness and hope, there came 
trooping clouds with fiery bolts, full of death and desolation. At a 
cannon-shot upon this fort all the nation, as if they had been a trained 
army lying on their arms, awaiting a signal, rose up and began a war 
which for awfulness rises into the first rank of bad eminence. The 
front of battle, going with the sun, ‘was twelve hundred miles long ; 
and the depth, measured along a meridian, was a thousand miles. In 
this vast area more than two million men, first and last, for four years, 
have, in skirmish, fight, and battle, met in more than a thousand con- 
flicts, while a coast and river line, not less than four thousand miles in 
length, has swarmed with fleets freighted with artillery. The very 
industry of the country seemed to have been touched by some infernal 
wand, and, with one wheel, changed its front from peace to war. The 
anvils of the land beat like drums. As out of the ooze emerge mon- 
sters, so from our mines and foundries uprose new and strange machines 
of war, iron-clad. 

“ And so, in a nation of peaceful habits, without external provoca- 
tion, there arose such a storm of war as blackened the whole horizon 
and hemisphere. What wonder that foreign observers stood amazed 
at this fanatical fury, that seemed without divine guidance, but inspired 
wholly with internal frenzy ? 

“ The explosion was sudden, but the train had long been laid. We 
must consider the condition of Southern society if he would under- 
stand the mystery of this iniquity. Society in the South resolves itself 

‘into three divisions, more sharply distinguished than in any other part 
of the nation. At the base is the laboring class, made up of slaves. 
Next is the middle class, made up of traders, small farmers, and poor 
men. The lower edge of this class touched the slave, and the upper 
edge reached up to the third and ruling class. This class were a small 
minority in numbers, but in practiced ability they had centred in their 
hands the whole government of the South, and had mainly governed 
the country. 

“ Upon this polished, cultured, exceedingly capable, and wholly un- 
principled class rests the whole burden of this war. Forced up by the 
bottom heat of slavery, the ruling class, in all the disloyal States, arro- 
gated to themselves a superiority not compatible with republican equal- 
ity, nor with just morals. They claimed the right of pre-eminence. 
An evil prophet arose who trained these wild and luxuriant shoots of 
ambition to the shapely form of a political philosophy. 

“ By its reagents they precipitated drudgery to the bottom of society 
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and left at the top what they thought to be a clarified fluid. In their 
political economy labor was to be owned by capital. In their theory 
of government a few were to rule the many. They boldly avowed, 
not the faet alone that under all forms of government the few rule the 
many, but their right and duty to doso. Set free from the necessity of 
labor, they conceived a contempt for those who felt its wholesome 
regimen. Believing themselves foreordained to supremacy, they re- 
garded the popular vote, when it failed to register their wishes, as an 
intrusion and a nuisance. They were born in a garden, and popular 
liberty, like freshets, overswelling their banks, but covered their 
dainty walks and flowers with slime and mud—of Democratic votes. 
(Applause.) 

“When, with shrewd observation, they saw the growth of the pop- 
ular element in the Northern States, they instinctively took in the in- 
evitable events. It must be controlled or cut off from a nation gov- 
erned by gentlemen! Controlled less and less, could it be, in every 
decade ; and they prepared secretly, earnestly, and with wide conference 
and mutual connivance. 

“ Weare to distinguish between the pretenses and means, and causes 
of this war. 

“ To inflame and unite the great middle class of the South, who had 
no interest in separation and no business with war, they alleged griev- 
ances that never existed, and employed arguments which they, better 
than all other men, knew to be specious and false. Slavery itself was 
cared for only as an instrument of power, or of excitement. They had 
unalterably fixed their eye upon empire, and all was good which would 
secure that, and bad which hindered it. 

“ Thus, the ruling class of the South,—an aristocracy as intense, 
proud, and inflexible as ever existed,—not limited either by customs or 
institutions, not recognized and adjusted in the regular order of society, 
playing a reciprocal part in its machinery, but secret, disowning its own 
existence, baptized with ostentatious names of democracy, obsequious 
to the people for the sake of governing them ; this nameless, lurking 
aristocracy, that ran in the blood of society like a rash not yet come to 
the skin ; this political tapeworm, that produced nothing, but lay coiled 
in the body, feeding on its nutriment, and holding the whole structure 
but a servant set up to nourish it,—this aristocracy of the plantation, 
with firm and deliberate resolve, brought on the war, that they might 
cut the land in two, and, clearing themselves from incorrigible free 
society, set up a sterner, statelier empire, where slaves worked that 
gentlemen might live at ease. Nor can there be any doubt that 
though, at first, they meant to erect the form of republican govern- 
ment, this was but a device ; a step necessary to the securing of that 
power by which they should be able to change the whole economy of 
society. 
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“That they never dreamed of such a war we may well believe. 
That they would have accepted it, though twice as bloody, if only thus 
they could rule, none can doubt that knows the temper of these worst 
men of modern society. (Applause.) But they miscalculated. They 
understood the people of the South ; but they were totally incapable of 
understanding the character of the great working classes of the loyal 
States. That industry which is the foundation of independence, and so 
of equity, they stigmatized as stupid drudgery, or as mean avarice. 
That general intelligence and independence of thought which schools 
for the common people and newspapers breed they reviled as the in- 
citement of unsettled zeal, running easily into fanaticism. 

“They more thoroughly misunderstood the profound sentiment of 
loyalty ; the deep love of country which pervaded the common people. 
If those who knew them best had never suspected the depth and power 
of that love of country which threw it into an agony of grief when 
the flag was here humbled, how should they conceive of it who were 
wholly disjoined from them in sympathy? The whole land rose up, 
you remember, when the flag came down, as if inspired nnconsciously 
by the breath of the Almighty and the power of omnipotence. It was 
as when one pierces the banks of the Mississippi for a rivulet, and the 
whole raging stream plunges through with headlong course. There 
they calculated, and miscalculated ! 

“ And more than all, they miscalculated the bravery of men who 
have been trained under law, who are civilized and hate personal 
brawls, who are so protected by society as to have dismissed all thought . 
of self-defense, the whole force of whose life is turned to peaceful pur- 
suits. These arrogant conspirators against government, with Chinese 
vanity, believed that they could blow away these self-respecting citizens 
as chaff from the battle-field. Few of them are left alive to ponder 
their mistake ! 

“ Here, then, are the roots of this civil war. It was not a quarrel 
of wild beasts, it was an infliction of the strife of ages, between power 
and right, between ambition and equity. An armed band of pestilen- 
tial conspirators sought the nation’s life. Her children rose up and 
fought at every door, and room, and hall, to thrust out the murderers 
and save the house and household. It was not legitimately a war be- 

, tween the common people of the North and South. The war was set on 
by the ruling class, the aristocratic conspirators of the South. They 
suborned the common people with lies, with sophistries, with cruel de- 
ceits and slanders, to fight for secret objects which they abhorred, and 
against interests as dear to them as their own lives. 

“T charge the whole guilt of this war upon the ambitious, edu- 
cated, plotting, political leaders of the South. (Applause.) They 
have shed this ocean of blood. They have desolated the South. 
They have poured poverty through all their towns and cities. They 
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have bewildered the imagination of the people with fantasms, and led 
them to believe that they were fighting for their homes and liberty, 
whose homes were unthreatened, and whose liberty was in no jeopardy. 

“These arrogant instigators of civil war have renewed the plagues 
of Egypt, not that the oppressed might go free, but that the free might 
be oppressed. A day will come when God will reveal judgment, and 
arraign at his bar these mighty miscreants ; and then every orphan that 
their bloody game has made, and every widow that sits sorrowing, and 
every maimed and wounded sufferer, and every bereaved heart in all 
the wide regions of this land, will rise up and come before the Lord to 
lay upon these chief culprits of modern history their awful witness. 
And from a thousand battle-fields shall rise up armies of airy witnesses, 
who, with the memory of their awful sufferings, shall confront these 
miscreants with shrieks of fierce accusation ; and every pale and starved 
prisoner shall raise his skinny hand in judgment. Blood shall call out 
for vengeannce, and tears shall plead for justice, and grief shall silently 
beckon, and love, heart-smitten, shall wail for justice. Good men and 
angels will ery out,‘ How long, O Lord, how long, wilt thou not 
avenge ?” 

“ And then these guiltiest and most remorseless traitors, these high 
and cultured men with might and wisdom, used for the destruction of 
their country ; these most accursed and detested of all criminals, that 
have drenched a continent in needless blood, and moved the founda- 
tions of their times with hideous crimes and cruelty, caught up in black 
clouds, full of voices of vengeance and lurid with punishment, shall be 
whirled aloft and plunged downward forever and forever in an endless 
retribution; while God shall say, ‘Thus shall it be to all who betray 
their country ;’ and all in heaven and upon the earth will say ‘ Amen !’ 
(Voices: “ Amen! Amen !”) 

* But for the people misled, for the multitude drafted and driven into 
this civil war, let not a trace of animosity remain. (Applause.) The 
moment their willing hand drops the musket, and they return to their 
allegiance, then stretch out your own honest right hand to greet them. 
Recall to them the old days of kindness. Our hearts wait for their 
redemption. All the resources of a renovated nation shall be applied 
to rebuild their prosperity and smooth down the furrows of war.” 

[At this point in his oration Mr. Beecher paused; and said, “ I 
will thank the band to play an air, and you to get up that are sitting 
down, and you to sit down that have been standing; and I will sit 
down too, and rest fora moment.” These remarks were made in a 
serio-comic vein that caused a ripple of laughter through the vast 
audience, and the sitting multitude good-naturedly stood up as requested, 
_ giving the weary listeners a few moments of negded rest. When the 
band had ceased playing, he said, “ We will now take our places again, 
and attend to our business,” and then proceeded with his speaking. | 
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“ Has this long and weary period of strife been an unmingled evil ? 
Has nothing been gained? Yes, much. This nation has attained to 
its manhood, 

“ Among Indian customs is one which admits young men to the 
rank of warriors only after severe trials of hunger, fatigue, pain, en- 
durance. They reach their station, not through years, but ordeals. 
Our nation has suffered, and now is strong. 

“The sentiment of loyalty and patriotism, next in importance to 
religion, has been rooted and grounded. We have something to be 
proud of, and pride helps love. Never so much as now did we love 
our country. (Great applause.) 

“ But four such years of education in ideas, in the knowledge of 
political truth, in the love of history, in the geography of our own 
country, almost every inch of which we have probed with the bayo- 
net, have never passed before. There is half a hundred years’ advance 
in four. 

“* We believed in our institutions and principles before, but now we 
know their power. It is one thing to look upon artillery, and be sure 
that it is loaded ; it is another thing to receive its discharge. (Laugh- 
ter.) We believed in the hidden power stored in our institutions: we 
had never before seen this nation thundering like Mount Sinai at all 
those that worshiped the calf at the base of the mountain. 

“ A people educated and moral are competent to all the exigencies 
of national life. A vote can govern better than a crown. We have 
proved it. (Applause.) A people intelligent and religious are strong 
in all economic elements. They are fitted for peace and competent to 
war. They are not easily inflamed, and when justly incensed, not 
easily extinguished. They are patient in adversity, endure cheerfully 
needful burdens, tax themselves for real wants more royally than any 
prince would dare tax his people. They pour forth without stint 
relief for the sufferings of war, and raise charity out of the realm of a 
dole into a munificent duty of beneficence. 

“ The habit of industry among free men prepares them to meet the 
exhaustion of war with increase of productiveness commensurate with 
the need that exists. Their habits of skill enable them at once to sup- 
ply such armies as only freedom can muster, with arms and munitions 
such as only free industry can create. Free society is terrible in war, 
and afterwards repairs the mischief of war with celerity almost as great 
as that with which the ocean heals the seams gashed in it by the keel 
of plowing ships. ’ 

“‘ Free society is fruitful of military genius. It comes when called ; 
when no longer needed, it falls back, as waves do, to the level of the 
common sea, that no wave may be greater than the undivided water. 
With proof of strength so great, yet in its infancy, we stand up among 
the nations of the world, asking no privileges, asserting no rights, but 
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quietly assuming our place, and determined to be second to none in the 
race of civilization and religion. 

“ Of all nations we are the most dangerous and the last to be feared. 
(Laughter and applause.) We need not expound the perils that wait 
upon enemies that assault us. They are sufficiently understood. 
(Laughter.) But we are not a dangerous people because we are war- 
like. All the arrogant attitudes of this nation, so offensive to foreign 
governments, were inspired by slavery, and under the administration 
of its minions, Our tastes, our habits, our interests, and our prin- 
ciples incline us to the arts of peace. 

“This nation was founded by the common people for the common 
people. We are seeking to embody in public economy more liberty, 
with higher justice and virtue, than have been organized before. By 
the necessity of our doctrines we are put in sympathy with the masses 
of men of all nations. It is not our business to subdue nations, but to 
augment the powers of the common people. The vulgar ambition of 
mere domination, as it belongs to universal human nature, may tempt 
us, but it is withstood by the whole force of our principles, our habits, 
our precedents, and our legends. 

“ We acknowledge the obligation which our better political princi- 
ples lay upon us to set an example more temperate, humane, and just 
than monarchical governments can. We will not suffer wrong, and still 
less will we inflict it upon other nations. Nor are we concerned that 
so many, ignorant of our conflict, for the present misconceive the rea- 
sons of our invincible military zeal: ‘Why contend,’ say they, ‘for a 
little territory that you do not need? Because it is ours ! (Laughter 
and applause.) Because it is the interest of every‘citizen to save it 
from becoming a fortress and a refuge of iniquity. This nation is our 
house, and our father’s house; and accursed be the man who will not 
defend it to the uttermost! (Applause.) More territory than we need ? 
England, that is not large enough to be our pocket (laughter), may 
think that it is more than we need, because it is more than they need ; 
but we are better judges of what we need than they are! 

“ Shall a philanthropist say to a banker who defends himself against 
a robber, ‘Why do you need so much money?’ But we will not rea- 
son with such questions. When any foreign nation willingly will 
divide their territory and give it cheerfully away, we will answer the 
question why we are fighting for territory! (Laughter.) 

“ At present—for I pass to the consideration of benefits that accrue 
to the South in distinction from the rest of the nation—the South reaps 
only suffering ; but good seed lies buried under the furrows of war, 
that peace will bring to harvest : 

“1. Deadly doctrines have been purged away in blood. The subtle 
poison of secession was a perpetual threat of revolution. The sword 
has ended that danger. That which reason had affirmed as a philoso- 
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phy the people have settled as a fact. Theory pronounces, ‘There 
can be no permanent government where each integral particle has 
liberty to fly off.’ Who would venture upon a voyage on a ship each 
plank and timber of which might withdraw at its pleasure? (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) But the people have reasoned by the logic of the 
sword and of the ballot, and they have declared that States are in- 
separable parts of national government. They are not sovereign. 
State rights remain; but sovereignty is a right higher than all others ; 
and that has been made into a common stock for the benefit of all. 
(Applause.) All further agitation is ended. This element must be 
cast out of political problems. Henceforth that poison will not rankle 
in the blood. 

“2. Another thing has been learned: the rights and duties of 
minorities. The people of the whole nation are of more authority than 
the people of any section. These United States are supreme over 
Northern, Western, and Southern States. It ought not to have re- 
quired the awful chastisement of this war to teach that a minority must 
submit the control of the nation’s government to a majority. The 
army and navy have been good political school-masters. (Laughter 
and applause.) The lesson is learned. Not for many generations will 
it require further illustration. 

“3. No other lesson will be more fruitful of peace than the disper- 
sion of those conceits of vanity which, on either side, have clouded the 
recognition of the manly courage of all Americans. If it be a sign of 
manhood to be able to fight, then Americans are men. The North, 
certainly, are in no doubt whatever of the soldierly qualities of Southern 
men. Southern soldiers have learned that all latitudes breed courage 
on this continent. Courage is a passport to respect. The people of all 
the regions of this nation are likely hereafter to cherish a generous 
admiration for each other’s prowess. The war has bred respect, and 
respect will breed affection, and affection peace and unity. (Applause.) 

“4, No other event of the war can fill an intelligent Southern man, 
of candid nature, with more surprise than the revelation of the ca- 
pacity, moral and military, of the black race. It is a revelation in- 
deed. No people were ever less understood by those most familiar with 
them. They were said to be lazy, lying, impudent, and cowardly 
wretches, driven by the whip alone to the tasks needful to their own 
support and the functions of civilization. They were said to be danger- 
ous, blood-thirsty, liable to insurrection ; but four years of tumultuous 
distress and war have rolled across the area inhabited by them, and I 
have yet to hear of one authentic instance of the misconduct of a col- 
ored man. They have been patient and gentle and docile, and full of 
faith, hope, and piety; and when summoned to freedom, they have 

‘emerged with all the signs and tokens that freedom will be to them 
what it was to us,—the swaddling-band that shall bring them to man- 
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hood. And after the government, honoring them as men, summoned 
them to the field, when once they were disciplined, and had learned the 
art of war, they have proved themselves to have been not second to 
their white brethren in arms. And when the roll of men that have 
shed their blood is called in the other land, many and many a dusky 
face will rise dark no more when the light of eternal glory shall shine 
upon it from the throne of God. 

“5. The industry of the Southern States is regenerated, and now 
rests upon a basis that never fails to bring prosperity. Just now in- 
dustry is collapsed; but it is not dead. It sleepeth. It is vital yet. 
It will spring like mown grass from the roots that need but showers 
and heat, and time to bring them forth. Though in many districts 
not a generation will see wanton wastes of self-invoked war repaired, 
and many portions may lapse again to wilderness, yet in our lifetime 
we shall see States, as a whole, raised to a prosperity vital, wholesome, 
and immovable. 

“6. The destruction of class interests, working with a religion 
which tends towards true democracy in proportion as it is pure and free, 
will create a new era of prosperity for the common laboring people of 
the South. Upon them has come the labor, the toil, and the loss of 
this war. They have fought blindfolded. They have fought for a 
class that sought their degradation, while they were made to believe 
that it was for their own homes and altars. Their leaders meant a 
supremacy which would not long have left them political liberty, save 
in name. But their leaders are swept away. The sword has been 
hungry for the ruling classes. It has sought them out with remorse- 
less zeal. New men are to rise up; new ideas are to bud and blossom ; 
and there will be men with different ambitions and altered policy. 

“7, Meanwhile, the South, no longer a land of plantations, but of 
farms ; no longer tilled by slaves, but by freedmen, will find no hinder- 
ance to the spread of education. Schools will multiply. Books and 
papers will spread. Churches will bless every hamlet. There is a 
good day coming for the South. Through darkness and tears and 
blood she has sought it. But in the end it’will be worth all it has 
cost. Her institutions before were deadly. She nourished death in 
her bosom. The greater her secular prosperity, the more sure was her 
ruin. Every year of delay but made the change more terrible. Now, 
by an earthquake, the evil is shaken down. And her own historians, 
in a better day, shall write that from the day the sword cut off the 
cancer she began to find her health. 

“ What, then, shall hinder the rebuilding of this republic? The 
evil spirit is cast out: why should not this nation cease to wander 
among tombs, cutting itself? Why should it not come, clothed, and 
in its right mind, to ‘sit at the feet of Jesus?’ Is it feared that the 
government will oppress the conquered States? What possible motive 
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has the government to narrow the base of that pyramid on which its 
own permanence stands? 

“Ts it feared that the rights of the States will be withheld? The 
South is not more jealous of State rights than the North. State rights 
from the earliest colonial days have been the peculiar pride and jealousy 
of New England. In every stage of national formation it was pecu- 
liarly Northern, and not Southern, statesmen that guarded State rights 
as we were forming the Constitution. But, once united, the loyal 
States gave up forever that which had been delegated to the national 
government. And now, in the hour of victory, the loyal States do not 
mean to trench upon the Southern States’ rights. They will not do it, 
or suffer it to be done. There is not to be one rule for high latitudes 
and another for low. We take nothing from the Southern States that 
has not already been taken from Northern. The South shall have just 
those rights that every Eastern, every Middle, every Western State 
has,—no more, no less, 

“We are not seeking our own aggrandizement by impoverishing 
the South. Its prosperity is an indispensable element of our own. 
We have shown, by all we have suffered in war, how great is our esti- 
mate of the importance of the Southern States of this Union ; and we 
will measure that estimate, now, in peace, by still greater exertions for 
their rebuilding. 

“ Will reflecting men not perceive, then, the wisdom of accepting 
established facts, and, with alacrity of enterprise, begin to retrieve the 

t? 

. “Slavery cannot come back. It is the interest, therefore, of every 
man to hasten its end. Do you want more war? Are you not yet 
weary of contest? Will you gather up the unexploded fragments of 
this prodigious magazine of all mischief and heap them up for con- 
tinued explosions? Does not the South need peace? And, since free 
labor is inevitable, would you have it in its worst forms or its best? 
Shall it be ignorant, impertinent, indolent? or shall it be educated, 
self-respecting, moral, and self-supporting? Will you have men as 
drudges, or will you have them as citizens? Since they have vindi- 
cated the government and cemented its foundation-stones with their 
blood, may they not offer the tribute of their support to maintain its 
laws and its policy? It is better for religion ; it is better for political 
integrity ; it is better for industry ; it is better for money,—if you will 
have that ground motive,—that you should educate the black man, and 
by education make him a citizen. (Applause.) They who refuse 
education to the black man would turn the South into a vast poor- 
house, and labor into a pendulum necessity, vibrating between poverty 
and indolence. 

“From this pulpit of broken stone we speak forth our earnest 


greeting to all our land. 
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“We offer to the President of these United States our solemn con- 
gratulations that God has sustained his life and health under the un- 
paralleled burdens and sufferings of four bloody years, and permitted 
him to behold this auspicious consummation of that national unity for 
which he has waited with so much patience and fortitude, and for 
which he has labored with such disinterested wisdom. (Applause.) 

“To the members of the government associated with him in the 
administration of perilous affairs in critical times ; to the Senators and 
Representatives of the United States, who have eagerly fashioned the 
instruments by which the popular will might express and enforce itself, 
we tender our grateful thanks. (Applause.) 

“To the officers and men of the army and navy, who have so faith- 
fully, skillfully, and gloriously upheld their country’s authority by suf- 
fering labor, and sublime courage, we offer a heart-tribute beyond the 
compass of words. (Great applause.) 

“Upon those true and faithful citizens, men and women, who have 
borne up with unflinching hope in the darkest hour, and covered the 
land with their labors of love and charity, we invoke the divinest 
blessing of Him whom they have so truly imitated. (Applause.) 

“ But chiefly to Thee, God of our fathers, we render thanksgiving 
and praise for that wondrous providence that has brought forth from 
such a harvest of war the seed of so much liberty and peace. 


“ We invoke peace upon the North. Peace be to the West. Peace 
be upon the South. 

“Tn the name of God we lift up our banner, and dedicate it to 
peace, union, and liberty, now and for evermore. Amen.” (Great 
applause.) 


When Mr. Beecher concluded our battalion broke ranks; we had 
been standing at “ parade rest” for some five hours. The vast assem- 
blage soon began to disperse, going to the city and different vessels. 

As the dusk of evening settled over the fort, with a few comrades 
we went to Charleston. General Gillmore gave a brilliant ball that 
night, and the city seemed given over to revelry. Near midnight a 
group of us separated near St. Michael’s church, and silently took our 
way to our ships and commands. A cloud seemed to hang over us. 
None could explain the cause, but at that hour Abraham Lincoln was 
dying, and he, “ with malice towards none, and charity for all,” was at 
the close of the great tragedy, the victim of a cowardly assassin. I 
cannot explain why forebodings should influence people, but such was 
the fact with us, and leave the explanation to the metaphysician. 


F, JoRDAN. 
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RAILWAY BATTERIES AND ARMORED 
TRAINS. 


THE utilization of steam-power and existing railways for the rapid 
transport of heavy guns, to be afterwards fired from the line, is a 
matter of such prime importance to a country and empire situated as 
ours is, and of such general interest, that it must have appeared 
startling that the information disclosed by Mr. Laird Clowes’s paper in 
the April number of the Fortnightly Review should not previously 
have been in the minds of those intrusted not only with coast-defense, 
but with the safeguard of every inch of the soil. 

With the exception of a brief allusion to the armored train used 
in Egypt on the Suakim-Berber line by Admiral Sir John Fischer, 
and to a still shorter reference to the Newhaven experiments of the 
First Sussex Volunteer Artillery in May last year, the subject of 
railway batteries or armored trains is dealt with as though it was 
quite novel, and inasmuch as his remarks have, no doubt, attracted 
the attention of many previously unacquainted with the subject, it 
is perhaps as well to refer to what has already been done in the 
direction of the use of railways for heavy artillery, and what can 
be done; for if the subject was left where Mr. Clowes leaves it, it 
might be supposed that the Waldemar-Lillioswic truck, which he 
terms an invention, was a solution to some difficult problem, which 
had hitherto baffled artillery experts, and with which this particular 
truck could alone cope. This would be quite erroneous. 

For nearly half a century the question of how best to use 
ordinary railways, as well as specially prepared military lines, for 
the transport of heavy artillery, capable of being brought into 
action upon the rails, has been both discussed and experimented 
upon by artillerymen, engineers, and others, in this country and 
abroad; and the fact that such a system has not yet received 
official approval, in no way arises, as Mr. Clowes surmises, from the 
schemes being limited to light guns, or from the danger of those 
guns, at the moment of firing, capsizing the supporting truck. 


1 Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, the American publishers of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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There is no difficulty which has not been theoretically or practically 
disposed of, so far as either weight of metal or safety of truck is in- 
volved. The Waldemar-Lillioswic truck carries us no further, and 
is also but theoretical. 

The mobility of field artillery has increased during recent years 
beyond the expectation of early military authorities. 

Two years before the commencement of this century, a comman- 
dant of Woolwich (General Lloyd) inspected some guns manned by 
the then Eighth Battery Royal Artillery. The record says, “The guns 
were each drawn by three horses in single file, driven by contract drivers 
on foot, dressed in white smocks, with blue collars and cuffs, and 
armed with long carters’ whips of the ordinary pattern. When this 
formidable array had been reviewed, the commandant and garrison- 
adjutant expressed their joint opinion that field-artillery movements 
could not be performed quicker.” 

They were performed with somewhat increased celerity at the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor, when Bull’s troop of horse artillery (then 
commanded by Captain Ramsay) was surrounded and cut off by the 
French cavalry. Napier, in describing the occurrence, says, 
“Suddenly an English cheer pealed high and clear; the mass was 
rent asunder and Norman Ramsay burst forth, sword in hand, at the 
head of his troop, his horses breathing fire, stretched like greyhounds 
along the plain, the guns bounded behind them like things of no 
weight, and the mounted gunners followed close with heads bent low 
and pointed weapons in desperate career.” 

A brigade of Royal Horse Artillery thundering by the saluting 
base at an Aldershot Review in this year of grace has attained the 
height of mobility, so far as horse-power is concerned. 

Such increase of mobility is, however, by no means porportionate 
to the increased range and rapidity of fire obtainable with modern 
guns, and is trifling when compared with the increased rapidity of 
movement of troops gained through the enormous development of 
railways during the last half century, especially in European coun- 
tries, and more particularly in our own. 

What has happened with field artillery is now taking place as 
regards guns of position, heavy artillery, and siege trains. 

It is only natural that any system of mobile railway batteries 
should have awaited the practical completion of our railway system. 

To cover the country with railways in time of peace, on the chance 
of a particular section of line being available for artillery fire in time 
of war, would be absurd, and it is only quite within recent years that 
the completion of the railway system has brought the question of 
railway batteries within the range of practical politics. 

In the year 1860 the Royal Commission, formed to consider the 
questions of coast defenses, stated in their report that there was no less 

VoL. XIV. N. 8.—No. 5. 80 
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than three hundred miles of undefended coast on the southern and 
eastern shores of England, and many more hundreds of miles on the 
northern and western shores. 

In the same year it was suggested by a writer to the 7imes that a 
circular railway girdling London, fifteen miles from the centre, would 
be the most useful form of defense the metropolis could have; and 
Lieutenant Arthur Walker, then an officer in the Seventy-ninth High- 
landers, and holding a staff appointment at the School of Musketry, 
Fleetwood, read a very interesting paper at the Royal United Service 
Institution, in which he advocated the use on railways of Armstrong 
and Whitworth guns, mounted on iron-plated trucks, fitted with trav- 
ersing platforms and shot-proof shields, so as to act as movable bat- 
teries. In this paper he comes to precisely the same conclusion as 
that to which Mr. Clowes has now come, and, to use his own words, 
“ After her fleet, England can possess no better or more strategical 
line of defense than railways constructed more or less within a short 
parallel distance of the coast line.” 

In the same article it is pointed out that moving batteries are the 
cheapest of all possible coast defenses, and it is explained that the 
weight of the cupola turn-table and truck would be so great in pro- 
portion to the gun and projectile that the recoil, which in these 
turrets would also be gradually checked by an inclined plane and 
buffers, would not actually be felt. 

These, which were merely theories by Mr. Walker, have been 
proved to be actual facts by the experiments subsequently alluded to, 
and the gradual checking of the recoil by an inclined plane has been 
supplemented by hydraulic cylinders, which, of course, were not used 
at the time he wrote. His allusion to the weight of the cupola turn- 
table and truck has also been found to be absolutely correct. 

On the same occasion, Mr. T. Wright, a civil engineer, also read a 
paper on “ Artillery Railway and Gun-Carriage,” forming a movable 
and fixed railway battery for coast, frontier, and English defenses, 

He, like the previous writer, illustrates his paper, and shows a 
model artillery ten-gun railway battery, and deals in some detail with 
certain difficulties he foresees may arise. 

Lieutenant-General Airey, K.C.B., then quartermaster-general, 
was in the chair at these lectures, and his remarks at the conclusion 
remind one forcibly of the usual official commendation still extant. 
He said, “Ido not apprehend we shall ever have anything to fear 
from actual invasion, but it is possible a very annoying expedition 
might be undertaken on our coasts, and, under those circumstances, 
nothing would be more important, no element more valuable, than 
that which would give us the means of concentrating artillery upon 
any particular point. These schemes are elements that very much 
conduce to that object. The best way to avoid that which we wish 
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should not take place is to be quite prepared beforehand for 
it.” 

On the 12th August, 1864, in a letter to the Times, the subject is 
dealt with in detail, and the description of a proposed gun-truck is 
given, the writer adding, “The training of the gun would be effected 
by turning the shield itself, together with the guns, gunners, and 
platform.” 

In the year 1871, during the Franco-Prussian War, an armored 
train, to which Mr. Clowes does not allude, was used in the defense 
of Paris, and Major-General Prince Hugo of Schoenberg-Waldenberg, 
who was present at our trial at Newhaven last year, informed me then 
that he, as commanding a Prussian brigade, was under fire on one 
occasion from this French train, and entertained a high opinion of it. 

In the following year, Colonel Wethered wrote to the War Office 
suggesting that all our heavy ordnance should be mounted on wheeled 
carriages, so constructed that they could be moved along any of our 
railway lines from point to point, thus utilizing generally our railway 
system for defensive purposes. He added, “The advantages of such a 
system must be obvious, as not only would it enable us to concentrate 
our artillery with overwhelming force at any given point, but guns on 
such movable carriages could be fought with infinitely less exposure to 
the men.” 

Colonel Wethered states, he received a formal acknowledgment 


from the Secretary of State for War, and shortly afterwards an 81-ton 
gun was mounted and fired on the principle he had proposed. This, 
of course, would be in prolongation of the line of rails. In 1877, how- 
ever, the colonel addresses himself to the Times. It is only fair when 
dealing with this subject to give the words of his proposal, which fol- 
lowed a statement of objections to our present defenses from invasion : 


‘“« My proposal is simply to take the full advantage which our railway system, 
in connection with our insular position, affords, and provide powerful movable 
batteries which can be sent fully equipped, in fighting order, direct by railway to 
any required point. . . . In connection with our present main lines of railway, 
which probably would require strengthening at certain points, I would construct 
branch lines, or sidings, leading to every strategical point of our coast and into every 
fort as far as possible, with requisite platforms either on the incline principle, turn- 
table, or other mechanical arrangement. These branch lines during peace would 
doubtless be of some small commercial value. . . . The locomotives could be con- 
structed so as to facilitate the loading of guns by steam-power. I would suggest 
large central depots where a number of guns thus mounted, fully equipped, and 
ready for use should be stored and at each of these stations the regular, militia, and 
volunteer artillery might be instructed in everything that pertains to the working 
of the guns, the construction, repair, and destruction of railway lines, besides the 
formation of a Locomotive Corps specially trained to conduct the traffic.’”’ 


Colonel Wethered admitted, as late as 1891, that he “ preferred 
one practical test to ever so many theoretical ideas, particularly as 
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regards the effect of firing at a right angle on the railway, for we 
should there be taking the line at the weakest point.” 

In congratulating us last year on the Newhaven trials, Colonel 
Wethered expressed his satisfaction at this practical test having 
been so successfully accomplished, so far as our orders permitted us 
to go, and his confident hope that further experiments with heavier 
guns would be permitted. He adds, and this is my text, “Only 
admit the principle, and everything else can be worked out without 
much difficulty.” 

In 1882 an armored train was run on the railway from Alexan- 
dria, and used at night-time to shell Arabi’s works. No attempt was 
made to fire broadside. Next we have the Egyptian armored train 
of Admiral Sir John Fisher. The gun was, however, a very light 
weapon (a 20-pounder B.L.), there was no hydraulic cylinder, and it 
only fired either in prolongation of the line, or at a slight angle from 
it. 

Lord Charles Beresford, who was also present at the Newhaven 
trials, and was so closely associated with the Egyptian train, in a sub- 
sequent letter to me, with his usual generosity, warmly commends the 
‘all round are of fire” obtainable from our mounting, and the rapid 
traversing, which are undoubtedly of the highest importance. 

At Delhi, at the camp of exercise in January, 1886, some interest- 
ing experiments were made with a 40-pounder B.L. Armstrong gun, 
mounted on a four-wheeled wagon weighing a little under three tons, 
and with an eight-wheel bogie-truck weighing about five-and-a-half 
tons. 

Colonel Kensington, R.A., late Professor R.M.A., who was also 
present at the Newhaven trial, made some elaborate calculations from 
the above experiments as to the overturning effect of fire at right 
angles to a line of rails. 

The result he arrived at is that a 6-inch B.L. gun can be fired from 
a properly-constructed truck without any danger to the weapon, the 
truck, or the rails. 

From 1885 to the present time the French government and 
private French firms have experimented with guns up to one hundred 
and fifty-five millimetres, and successfully fired them from traveling 
trucks at right angles from the line. These guns are about equal to 
our 5-inch or 6-inch B.L. guns, firing a projectile weighing fifty and 
one hundred pounds, having a muzzle velocity of eighteen hundred to 
two thousand five hundred F.S., and penetration of wrought iron at 
two thousand yards of five and four-tenths and nine inches. Several 
of these experimental carriages are illustrated and described in 
“ T/Artillerie et la Fortification du Temps present,”—a Belgian work. 

Later in the year 1891, Major General Comte Luchino dal Verme, 
a distinguished officer in the Italian army, and also a well-known 
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statesman, interpellated the Italian Parliament upon the question of 
the desirability and the importance of defending the coast of Sicily by 
means of heavy artillery guns mounted on railway lines. 

General dal Verme has, since the Newhaven trials, on the intro- 
duction of Major-General Sir Francis Grenfell, inspected minutely the 
method of construction we adopted, and is, he tells me, pressing the 
question of railway artillery upon the Italian government at. the 
present time. 

In his remarks in the Italian Parliament, General dal Verme 
pointed out that there was a continuous coast railway round Sicily. 
He urged that a few battery trains ready to be called for defense at 
any time would save the expense of construction and maintenance of 
permanent forts, and reduce the needful number of garrison artillery- 
men. He reminded the Italian Parliament that the shore railways 
had been originally objected to because they were exposed to enemies’ 
ships, and that by this system they would themselves become means 
of defense. They would also form a magnificent defense for sea- 
port towns, without conferring upon them the dangerous character 
of fortified places. He proceeds, ‘Such would be the elasticity of 
the system that an enemy would find himself confronted in any place 
with the armament of a fortress. The object of the scheme is to de- 
fend Sicily with the least cost, without constructing new permanent 
fortifications.” 

The Minister for War, in his reply, promised the matter should 
receive careful attention in his department. 

In November, 1891, the First Sussex Artillery Volunteers were 
ordered by the Dover authorities to mount a 40-pounder Armstrong 
gun upon a railway truck for the auxiliary defense from the existing 
railway of one of the forts in their district; and, in response to an 
inquiry, the commanding officer was informed that such gun, when 
so mounted, was intended to form part of an armored train. Thus 
matters stood at the end of 1891. It is, however, at this point, de- 
sirable to note a. very important paper read in April of that year at 
the United Service Institution by Lieutenant E. P. Girouard, of the 
Royal Engineers, now holding a staff appointment as traffic manager 
at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. The interpellation of General dal 
Verme arose, I believe, mainly from this paper, and it is not alto- 
gether unlikely that the armored train in contemplation at Dover 
Castle was, in a measure inspired by the strong case which Mr. 
Girouard was able to make out, the arguments used in his paper, and 
the interesting discussion which followed from it. 

Mr. Girouard obtained his commission in the Royal Engineers 
through the Royal Military College of Canada, and was the first of 
those cadets to deliver a lecture at the theatre of the institution. It 
is, as General Laurie pointed out at the time, an interesting fact that 
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this scheme for the protection of the coast of England should come 
from a young Canadian. He starts with four assumptions. (1) The 
extension of fixed fortifications of a modern type for the defense of 
every exposed point of our coast is an utter impossibility. The cost 
of such an extension would be enormous. (2) Our existing system of 
coast defense vessels and fixed fortifications is an extremely partial 
one. (3) A moving coast defense on the present system cannot be 
provided for the needful gun-power. (4) Ships and fortifications 
under modern conditions rapidly become obsolete, whereas railways 
are kept in excellent working order without any expense to the gov- 
ernment, and are at the shortest notice ready to bring into action guns 
of the latest and most improved pattern. 

This last argument is not referred to by Mr. Clowes, but is 
obviously a most important one, having regard to the vast outlay from 
time to time made upon fixed fortifications and mountings, which have 
within a few years become ineffective. 

Mr. Girouard does not mention in his paper what I know to be 
the case,—viz., that he devoted the greater part of his spare time during 
1888, 1889, and 1890 to personally examining on foot the estuaries 
of the Thames and Severn, besides possible landing-places at Clacton 
and Dungeness, as also the coast-line of Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Norfolk, and he made a very interesting discovery which has not been 
disproved. 

Of the total length of nineteen hundred miles of English coast, 
twelve hundred and seventy can theoretically be’ defended from the 
railway based on a range of seven thousand yards for gun fire, and 
three thousand five hundred yards for machine guns; four hundred 
and twenty-five miles of coast are inaccessible, thus increasing the 
total defended to sixteen hundred and ninety-five miles, or eighty-nine 
per cent. of the whole. 

Of the counties close to London, and of the great manufacturing 
centres,—viz., Lancashire, Cheshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, Essex, 
Kent, and Dorset,—ninety-two per cent. is defensible. 

Very carefully-prepared maps, showing the existing coast defense 
railways of England, and smaller maps showing Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Dungeness, and the mouth of the Thames, were produced, 
prepared by the lecturer, and an elaborate scheme for the subdivision 
of the defense organization of each section forms part of the paper. 

The heaviest ordnance, having to exercise all-round fire, would, 
Mr. Girouard admits, require special emplacements. These emplace- 
ments might take the form of turn-tables located upon short sidings 
specially constructed for the purpose. The turn-tables would be of 
considerable diameter, their bridges of wrought-iron with hydraulic 
buffers to take up the recoil, the whole swinging in concrete-lined 


pits. 
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Whether the eighty-nine per cent. and ninety-two per cent. are 
not excessive estimates is a matter of opinion. They are based, it 
will be observed, on extremely long ranges. Colonel Kensington 
agreed with them, but Captain Bunbury, R.A., thought considerable 
difficulty would be found in hitting a ship at seven thousand yards 
by direct fire, and it is probable that a more limited sphere of use- 
fulness would result from a practical development of the scheme. 

An estimate of the cost is given, and Mr. Girouard’s present 
views are that, even on the extreme basis that all the waters defensible 
from the existing railways might have to be defended, the cost of the 
actual artillery, including thirty-one 22-tons, one hundred and six 
medium guns, one hundred and fifty quick-firing guns, one hundred 
and fifty-five carriages (guns mounted in pairs), machine guns, car- 
riages, emplacements, and sidings might be provided for about one 
million pounds. ‘ 

In addition to matters commented upon in the recent article on 
coast defense, Mr. Girouard in his paper pointed out that tide, storm, 
and darkness would have no effect upon the efficiency of the concen- 
tration,—fog would delay, not deter,—the mobility of all existing 
systems would be distanced, and the system could be practically tested 
in time of peace in conjunction with fleet manceuvres. 

I have quoted at length from this paper, with the writer’s consent, 
and because it has obviously not attracted the attention it deserves, 
and was doubtless overlooked by Mr. Clowes. 

Reverting again to the armored train of the Sussex Volunteer 
Artillery, it was not until the end of 1893 that arrangements were 
complete for the manufacture of the gun-truck and purchase of 
carriages, and as it was officially suggested that if the initial outlay 
was guaranteed it would facilitate the scheme, the guarantee was 
given, and on the 19th May last year the official trials took place at 
Newhaven, Sussex, in the presence of numerous members of the 
head-quarters and district staff, and many of our leading artillery 
experts. The experiments were absolutely successful. The armored 
train, although then existing only on paper, had its actual work 
allotted to it in the mobilization scheme of 1893, and on the assump- 
tion that the gun would be mounted in time of need, the necessary 
men were, by the scheme, detailed fur the duty, and handed over to 
the command of the officer intrusted with the fort, in the auxiliary 
aid of which the gun is to be used. This is the present condition of 
matters, and now that the gunners have regular opportunities of drill- 
ing on the specially designed truck, and the whole train is occasionally 
manned and used as for war service, it will certainly be able to take 
the part allotted to it in the defense of the coast. A very interesting 
trial of its capabilities for inland defense also occurred last July at 
some operations in the presence of Colonel Tolson (commanding the 
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Thirty-fifth regimental district) at Sheffield Park, when the train re- 
ceived its baptism of fire, and proved its effectiveness under entirely 
new conditions. And again within the last few weeks the train has, 
by order of Major-General Lord William Seymour, taken part in the 
district manceuvres at Ashford, Kent, on the South Eastern line, and 
was inspected there by the commander-in-chief on the 7th of June. Its 
useful intervention is highly commended in the official report. 

His Royal Highness paid particular attention to the fact that the 
truck, upon which the turn-table supporting the gun is mounted, is an 
ordinary 20-ton railway truck, and that the system of construction en- 
ables it to be reconverted to its normal condition ready for ordinary 
commercial work in a few hours, so that, in the course of some forty- 
eight hours, any number of similar trucks could be converted to artil- 
lery purposes if the gear and fittings were ready. 

It is unnecessary to lay stress upon the advantage of this, as 
not only is it preferable for economic reasons, as regards original 
cost of construction, cost of purchase, and expense of storage or 
stabling, but such a system would give the military authorities on 
very short notice the use of any reasonable number of railway trucks, 
either by way of purchase or merely by hiring from various railway 
companies; who would meanwhile doubtless be willing, for a small 
annual subsidy, to hold them at their disposal, and who would at all 
times maintain them in the best possible repair. The train is open 
to public inspection at the railway works at Brighton. The mounting 
has been designed with the intention of a much heavier gun being 
used, and an application for a 4.7 Q.F. gun or a 6-inch B.L. gun is 
still under the consideration of the authorities, all expense in connec- 
tion with the further trials and the mechanism for firing either the 
4.7 Q.F. or the 6-inch B.L. gun being guaranteed by those who 
paid for building the present armored train. Every possible help has 
been given by the directors and staff of the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway. 

Mr. Clowes says, “ Even light guns have threatened at the mo- 
ment of fire to capsize the supporting truck, so that it has been neces- 
sary hitherto to stay or prop up the truck, especially if the desired 
line of fire lie at any considerable angle with the line of the rails. A 
train of this imperfect kind was experimented with last year by the 
South Coast Volunteers.” 

So misleading a statement should, in fairness, be promptly contra- 
dicted. It is quite true that the gun-truck of our armored train is 
constructed with extending cross-girders, calculated to have the same 
effect (but with less inconvenience and increased rapidity of action) as 
the extended platforms produced by the Waldemar revolving trucks ; 
but, so far from there being any threatening to capsize the supporting 
truck when merely resting on an ordinary pair of rails, several rounds 
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were fired at the Newhaven trials from our machine, at right angles 
with the line, without any support whatever from the girders, with the 
truck resting on the ordinary rails only, and not even blocked there,— 
pebbles placed on the rails close to the trucks were not shaken off, and 
the Marquess of Abergavenny, who rested his hand on the truck at the 
moment of discharge, felt no jar except a slight tremor when the gun 
ran back after the recoil. 

This, therefore, is no — theoretical. It has been demon- 
strated in England, to the satisfaction of our chief artillery experts 
and the chief of the army staff, that accurate practice at sea-ranges 
can be made by volunteer artillerymen firing from a 40-pounder 
R.B.L. gun at right angles to an ordinary railway line, from a turn- 
table mounted on a 20-ton wagon, without blocking the wheels, 
without interfering with the line of rails running parallel to that upon 
which the truck stands, without using stretchers, supports, or extend- 
ing girders, or strengthening the sleepers, chairs, or rails, and that 
neither line, wagon, truck, or detachment is the worse for the opera- 
tion. Only official’ sanction is wanted to enable further experiments 
with heavier ordnance. 

Mr. Clowes says, “The Waldemar-Lillioswic train, on the other 
hand, not only carries one or more heavy guns, but can, if necessary, 
discharge them without being stopped for the purpose at right angles 
with the train’s line of movement, and can, in addition, be dispatched 
over ordinary railways, and beneath bridges of the usual height, to 
any place to which the line penetrates, traveling either alone or as 
part of,a passenger or goods train.” 

All this we claim for ours, and there is clearly no novelty there. 

The so-called novelty or conception (for I believe the train of 
Herr Waldemar-Lillioswic is at present theoretical only) lies appar- 
ently in the arrangement of the trucks. 

The gun-truck is stated to be capable of revolving so as to move 
sideways along the double tracks, this revolution taking place, as Mr. 
Clowes says, on suitable turn-tables. 

Such a system has been discussed by artillery officers as far back 
as 1890, and one obvious objection is the blocking of both lines of 
rails, as well as the provision of numerous costly turn-tables. 

Still more serious are the objections which exist to a system re- 
quiring, as this is stated to do, a battery line with sleepers eighteen 
feet long, or, as Mr. Clowes points out, thrice the normal intertrack 
distance, and carrying both tracks. 

For actual fighting, other very special arrangements are necessary, 
to several of which grave objections might be taken of a more or less 
technical character. 

If guns heavier than 6-inch B.L. guns are to be used, a very impor- 
tant preliminary matter totally ignored in the system under question 
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arises,—viz., the enormous strain upon the flanges of the wheels and 
bogie-pins. : 

The consensus of artillerymén’s opinion is that 6-inch guns are 
amply sufficient for this system for either coast or internal defense, 
and all readers may rest assured that the Royal Engineers and Royal 
Artillery are quite ready to supply the machinery for this without 
having recourse to a foreign invention. 

It is believed that for such guns our extending girders will do all 
that the suggested double trucks would do with far greater convenience, 
but there are in existence a number of other ingenious designs and 
theories awaiting the opportunity of being tested. 

Such axioms as “ A moving gun on a truck ashore has an advan- 
tage over a moving ship afloat ;” “The gun is a small target, the ship 
a large one;” “A moving battery may do the work of two or more 
fixed ones ;” and “A gun fired en barbette has a far wider arc than 
one fired through an embrasure,” are not new discoveries ; but in so 
far as Mr. Clowes’s powerful advocacy may, in your columns, help to 
draw attention to the peculiar advantages this country—and probably 
our colonies also—might obtain by a free use of our net-work of rail- 
way lines for military batteries, it has done good. He refers only to 
coast defense. Those who have devoted considerable time to the sub- 
ject themselves believe it will be equally valuable for inland purposes 
and siege attack,—possibly more so. 

It is freely conceded that neither the holding of a volunteer 
artillery officers’ commission for almost a quarter of a century, nor 
a few years’ command of an artillery brigade intrusted with both 
coast and inland defense duties, confers of itself any right to speak 
with authority upon artillery matters, or to make any suggestion 
which would not as appropriately come from the “man in the street,” - 
—but another very special use for railway batteries is suggested with 
all humility. Rear Admiral Colomb, in “Naval Warfare,” has 
proved to the satisfaction of most artillery experts that the only form 
of attack that can be really successful against a properly armed and 
properly manned fort must be of a combined nature,—viz., from 
military attacks against the land defenses of a fortress supported or 
covered by ships. The reasons for this view are given at length 
by the admiral and are indisputable. They are also well summed 
up by Captain E. G. Nicholls, R.A., in the “Silver Medal Prize 
Essay of the Royal Artillery Institution, 1895,” and it is generally 
admitted that our own land defenses of existing forts are not what 
they should be. In the recent Chino-Japanese war the weakness of 
the land side of coast forts has been well exemplified. Money is 
rightly a very potent force in all these developments, but a system 
of spur or semicircular lines of rails so constructed as to permit of 
heavy artillery being rapidly moved and fired from convenient and com- 
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manding sites would be a most economical and, probably, the most 
effective plan for defending the land side of forts from a combined 
military and naval attack. 

Although we have not yet been provided with an annual grant 
for the maintenance of the train, we have no present reason to com- 
plain, for the Marquess of Abergavenny, as lord lieutenant of 
Sussex, has himself formed a committe of exclusively Sussex men, 
comprising the Dukes of Norfolk, Devonshire, Richmond, and 
Gordon, the Earl of Sheffield, Lord Brassey, the officers commanding 
all the county artillery and infantry volunteers, and many men of 
light and leading, who have guaranteed the maintenance expenses for 
two years. 

The high commendation the First Sussex Artillery Volunteers 
have received in official letters from His Royal Highness, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and the exceptional interest which the chief artillery 
authorities have taken in the experimental work are encouraging 
signs, and although there may be a wide divergence of opinion as to the 
desirability of the adoption of the system for coast defense purposes, 
the importance of the general utilization and extension of existing 
railway lines for heavy artillery admits of no doubt, and no difficulty 
whatever lies in the way of truck construction. 


CuHas. GERVAISE BOXALL. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY, 1861-65. 


THE more closely I examine the miscellaneous memoranda of the 
gigantic struggle which drenched a large portion of our beloved 
country with precious blood, the more thoroughly I am convinced that 
the period had arrived for the Northern and Southern men to become 
more intimately acquainted with each other. For a long time prior to 
1861 there had grown up in the two sections a mutual distrust and 
dislike of each other, which culminated in an attempt of nearly all of 
the Southern States to withdraw from the Union, and of the Northern 
States to prevent such withdrawal if possible. Each section enter- 
tained mistaken ideas of the other, which are unnecessary to refer to, 
as both erred more or less in their general opinion. That the war was 
a necessity, however, and that it was fought at the right time and in 
the right way, and that reconstruction and reconciliation and not 
capital punishment and confiscation followed, has met with pretty 
general approval. 

Thirty years have passed since the valleys and mountain-sides of 
the “sunny South” resounded with the tread of armed battalions and 
echoed with the booming of belching artillery ; and there are no heads 
now of those who bore musket or drew sabre that have not become 
silvered with gray or faces that have not been furrowed with age. 
But the bitter memories of that terrific struggle have been either 
partially smoothed or have faded away into the solemn mists of history, 
—and the causes which chiefly led to the Civil War have been forever 
set at rest, and with them, to a large extent, have sectional animosities 
been deeply and forever buried. 

I remember listening to a lecture by the late Confederate Admiral 
Semmes to an audience of Northern and Southern men within the 
first year after the close of the war, in which he astonished his hearers 
by declaring that a time would come when the bitterness of sectional 
feeling would wear away, and that eventually each section would feel 
a common property in the men of the other section who had achieved 
renown. “A time will come,” said he, “when we shall consider 
their fame as a property of our common country; when we shall 
cease to regard them as representatives of a section and recognize them 
as Americans.” He did not mean that moral considerations would be 
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ignored. He did not mean that this would be the case in respect to 
every individual. But he was thinking of such men as Sedgwick 
and McPherson, Kearny and Stuart, Jackson and Lee. Perhaps 
there were not five Southern-born persons in that audience who could 
rise high enough above their surroundings or get far enough from 
under the grip of prejudice or sad memories still freshly bleeding to 
indorse that startling assertion then. But the death of President Gar- 
field opened one spring of sympathy that healed many wounds. An- 
other deep spring of feeling was opened that has never ceased to gush 
when substantial succor went to stricken Southern cities from the 
North, Boston alone contributing nearly a hundred thousand affec- 
tionate dollars for the relief of those made homeless and poor by the 
destruction of Charleston, that cradle of secession and sectional 
revolt. 

Not long after the death of Garfield came that outburst of uni- 
versal sympathy over the bier of the dead ex-President and great 
general of all, whose chivalrous treatment of that other great com- 
mander, at the surrender at Appomattox, is still fresh in the minds of 
many. Episode after episode followed; and, while the memory of 
those who took part in the perilous scenes of that sanguinary time and 
fell in the midst of the honors of battle is still green in many hearts, 
there is no doubt but that the prediction of Raffael Semmes,—which 
seemed almost a mockery then,—if not already realized, is surely not 
another decade away. 

It has been the boast of the South and its upholders that its armies 
were smaller and more poorly fed and less adequately equipped than 
those of the North, and the reply of the latter that its armies were 
compelled to fight against fortifications in an enemy’s country and to 
protect long lines of transportation and communication; and that, 
therefore, the contest was not an unequal one. The unprejudiced 
soldier, logician, and historian will agree that, all things considered, 
the odds as presented were counterbalanced, and, therefore, did not 
exist in fact. ; 

It has often been said and written by Southerners and Englishmen 
that more than one-half of the Union forces were foreigners. The adju- 
tant-general’s report shows that in an army of two million eighteen 
thousand two hundred, 75.43 per cent. were native American, 8.76 per 
cent. German, 7.14 Irish, and 4.66 English and Canadian. 

Further examination of this report develops a fact that I have 
never heard a Southerner turn to his account, and that is that almost 
one-eighth of the Union army came from the South, without which, it 
is believed by many high Northern military men, the national cause 
could not have triumphed. The struggle was long and hard, as it 
turned out; with considerably more than three hundred thousand 
men taken from the fighting force of the Union and given to the Con- 
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federacy, therefore, the success of the government could hardly have 
been hoped for. 

There is another thing the South may boast of, whenever it gets 
ready to boast of what it did to save the Union, and that is, that a 
Southern State furnished a larger number of troops to the Federal 
army in proportion to her available military population than any other 
State in any other part of the country. This declaration must naturally 
amaze all who have never made a minute examination of the national 
records, and especially those who still remember how numerously 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
New England States, and others, rushed forward their men. But the 
banner State was a Southern State, and that Southern State was 
Delaware. 

This is so contrary to accepted ideas that those who have not 
actually acquainted themselves with the cold, incontrovertible facts 
would naturally pronounce the declaration absurd on its face. But 
the figures leave no room for doubt. Delaware had in 1860 only 
18,273 white males between the ages of eighteen and forty-five; she 
sent 13,670 men into the Union army, which equaled 74.8 per cent. 
New Hampshire contributed only about 54 per cent.; Vermont and 
Massachusetts, 58 ; Maine, 59; Rhode Island, 66; Illinois and Ohio, 
69; Kansas, 72; and Indiana, 74. The other border States did 
nearly as well. Maryland had 102,715 white males of army age, 
and 50,316 of them did service for the Union, being almost 50 
per cent. Kentucky had 180,589 men to call upon, and 79,029, or 
nearly 45 per cent., responded. Missouri had 232,781 white males, 
and 109,111 of them went into the Union army, being almost 47 per 
cent. How nearly Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri came 
to: making their contributions to the Union army as large propor- 
tionately as the North may be seen from the fact that the same per- 
centage of troops to white males which New Hampshire furnished 
would have required of them about 299,000 men, while they actually 
furnished 252,122. West Virginia did not fall behind. She had 
66,500 white males, of whom 32,068 became Union soldiers, or more 
than 48 per cent. Even Tennessee, one of the States which actually 
seceded (through its legislature), furnished no less than 31,092 men 
to the Union army. Altogether these half-dozen States contributed 
315,282 men in defense of the. Union, while 23,045 came from 
other Southern States, making a grand total of 338,327 from that part 
of the country in which slavery existed. 

As time rolls on, and the bitterness engendered by a four years’ 
conflict and subsequent misunderstanding almost entirely cease to exist, 
all will be forgotten by both sides except the bravery and intrepidity 
of their soldiers and their honesty of purpose. The records of the 
Northern States show that there were more than twenty thousand 
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Southerners in their armies, eleven thousand having been mustered 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, while it is believed that at least that 
number of Northern-born men fought on the side of the South. 
There were thirty-eight Northern boys in the first Confederate regi- 
ment raised in Nashville, and more than that number of Northerners 
in the first regiment got up in New Orleans. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that our Civil War was not so extremely sectional, after all, and 
that some hands were being clasped over the bloody chasm while 
hostilities were in progress. 

There existed a time when a general belief prevailed—at least in 
the South—that there was a better representation of chivalry and 
culture in the Southern army than in the Northern. But no corrobo- 
ration of this statement has ever been adduced by facts. Indeed, so 
far as rank and file has been reached, there was a much greater 
number proportionately who could not read in the armies of the South. 
So far as officers of all grades are concerned, no unprejudiced person 
can present an acceptable difference. The most eminent commanders 
of the war, with but few splendid exceptions, on both sides, were 
educated alike at West Point. These splendid exceptions, or a number 
of them, were Terrill, Steedman, and Rousseau, Union generals, and 
Forrest, Cleburne, and Finnegan, Confederates. Harvard and Yale were 
conspicuously represented among the officers of both armies, which 
attests the perfect commingling of the flower of Northern character 
and the culture of the South. On Harvard’s sacred roll of honor are 
the names of one hundred and fifty of her sons who fought and died 
on fields of battle for the Union. Yale and Princeton follow, with 
scores of distinguished names of those who fell heroically for the 
right. Those three universities also educated many of the knights who 
fell fighting for the so-called “ Lost Cause.” The annals of the North 
show that a high order of men rushed from prominent, civic, and pro- 
fessional places to the defense of their imperiled country, among whom 
were “Presidents Hayes, Garfield, and Harrison; Judge Stanley Mat- 
thews and Judge Woods, of the United States Supreme Court; Judge 
Force, of the Ohio Supreme Court; Governor Alger, of Michigan; 
Governor Fairchild, of Wisconsin; Governor Noyes, of Ohio; Gov- 
ernor Oglesby, of Illinois; Governor Hubbard, of Minnesota; Min- 
ister Schenck ; United States Senators Logan, Hanley, Manderson, 
Miller, Bowen, and Spooner ; ex-Speaker Morrison; Judge Devens, of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court; Colonel Francis A. Walker; Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr.; Governor Geary and Governor Hartranft, of 
Pennsylvania ; Governor Connor, of Maine; General David Birney ; 
Governor Harriman, of New Hampshire; Governor Chamberlain, of 
Maine; Francis C. Barlow, of New York; Professor Eustis, of Har- 
vard College; Mitchell, Lytle, Bartlett, Wadsworth, Stoughton, Put- 
nam, Trumbull, Goodrich, Banks, Hincks, Sprague, Peabody, Webster, 
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McClernand, Negley, and hundreds of others now living or dead, 
The South also presents a long list of honorable names of men of 
scholarly attainments and culture who drew their swords for their 
States, conspicuous among whom were Lamar, Polk, Bate, Perry, 
Patton, Anderson, Hampton, Vaughan, Maney, Humphreys, Breckin- 
ridge, Alcorn, Morton, Gladden, Le Roy Stafford, Throckmorton, 
Maxey, Pryor, Hindman, Girardey, Gordon, Walker, and many others, 
a majority of whom are now numbered with the dead. There was 
much that was undesirable from New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, and New Orleans at the start; and there were skulkers and 
deserters on both sides ; and there were Southern conscripts and Northern 
substitutes and bounty-jumpers,—just as there is more or less base 
metal generally accompanying the purest gold, but which, like the 
spots on our sun, do not materially mar ite splendor. 

The most prominent new and satisfactory feature of national 
promise is revealed by an examination of the last army register, which 
shows that there are now five hundred and eighteen Southern-born 
commissioned officers out of a total of two thousand one hundred and 
fifty-nine ; and that, so far as West Point graduates are concerned, the 
South has its just annual proportion. Every year sees the sons of the 
men who followed Grant, Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan, and Meade, on 
the one side, and Lee, Jackson, Johnston, Stuart, and Beauregard, on 
the other, come forth from our national military institute, fully 
equipped and ready to be called upon by the President for any service. 
It sees them educated, not only as well as their fathers, but it beholds 
a complement of young men from all sections, educated on strictly 
national lines, and exempt from all sectional sentiment. The same 
may be said regarding the personnel of the navy, whose list also shows 
a proportionate number of Southern-born graduates from the academy 
at Annapolis, whose standing and patriotism the people of the North 
and West, as well as of the South, have just reason to be proud of. 
And, in this connection, it must not be forgotten that hundreds of these 
were not born before the commencement or even at the close of the 
Civil War, and that the republic has doubled in population since the 
initial gun on Sumter. 

In 1866 I was one of four commissioners sent South to examine, 
fairly and carefully, into and report upon its condition. Hon. Harvey 
Watterson was sent to North Carolina; General Carl Schurz to South 
Carolina, General Grant to Virginia, and to me was apportioned Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Texas. Tennessee had been re- 
constructed, so to speak, as, some months before the war closed, it had 
elected Senators and Representatives to Congress, and made Brownlow 
governor; and its military governor, Andrew Johnson, had been 
elected Vice-President ; and Arkansas and Louisiana had been partially 
reconstructed. I discovered, among other things, that the rank and file 
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of the disbanded Southern army constituted the backbone and sinew of 
the South, and that it was the best and altogether most hopeful element, 
—the real basis of reconstruction and the material of worthy citizenship. 
In this I was surely not mistaken, as has been subsequently demonstrated, 
and as all unimpassioned observers have been free to admit. Ona 
thousand battle-fields the Confederate soldiers tested the invincible 
power of that government they had vainly sought to overturn, and 
along a thousand picket-lines and under friendly flags of truce they 
had learned that the soldiers of the Union bore them no hatred, and 
shared with them the common attributes of humanity. Around the 
old soldiers of the South gathered the same circle of admiring friends 
that we saw around the millions of hearth-stones of the North, and 
from them the disputatious non-combatants slowly learned the lesson 
of charity and of brotherhood. There have been few more potent in- 
fluences from first to last in promoting real or partial reconciliation and 
reconstruction than the influence of the returned Southern soldier. 
How well and how faithfully the South has rewarded her brave 
soldiers has been attested by the manner in which that section has con- 
tinually put them forward in places of trust and renown. To nearly 
as great an extent the Northern States have honored their gallant de- 
fenders, as gubernatorial, congressional, cabinet, and ministerial rosters 
will show. 

To be sure, there was a wail and a moan throughout South Carolina 
over the late senatorial defeat of Wade Hampton, just as there was 
once in Illinois when Fighting Jack Logan was made the victim of 
much the same species of political ingratitude. These episodes shat- 
tered hearts and hopes; and the following was one of the sad notes 
that came from a broken-hearted editor in the Palmetto State: 

“The war is over in South Carolina. Wade Hampton has been 
discharged from the service of the State to make room for a man who 
was too young to be a rebel. Take the old gray cloak out of the 
closet and look at it for the last time before it is thrown into the rag- 
bag. It represented something and meant something twenty years ago. 
Throw the old battered canteen into the ash-barrel,—it meant some- 
thing twenty years ago. Unfold the old tattered battle-flag, under 
whose once glorious folds you, perchance, followed Hampton into the 
very jaws of death,—look at it for the last time and let the flames con- 
sume it. All these things are but dust and ashes. The agony is over. 
There are no longer any rebels or traitors. The Confederate soldier 
has outlived his day in South Carolina. It was only a dream.” 

But not all admirers of Wade Hampton sound the same strains of 
distress. Not all are consigning the old reminiscent accoutrements to 
the garbage-barrel and the ash-box. Indeed, quite a number of 
Southern journalists have preferred to contemplate the affair in 
altogether another light,—as the passing away of the usefulness of the 
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veteran, and the pushing ahead of those who only know of the war 
through fireside tales and books,—and one, who served conspicuously 
and honorably under Bragg and Johnston and Hood, exclaims,— 

“Truly it is well for the Confederacy that the war is over. 
Through it, and the years which followed it, that State (South Carolina) 
has suffered greatly and sorrowed greatly. Its fields were devastated, 
its cities were burned, its treasures were wasted, and its young man- 
hood was sacrificed to a cause lost long ago. It is a quarter of a cen- 
tury since Appomattox, and fortunately this young senator was not old 
enough to have been a rebel. It is high time that the spirit of the 
young men of the South should be freed from a slavish bondage to the 
past. There was much in that history that was beautiful ; the fires of 
self-sacrifice lighted the path to defeat, and it was a struggle that left 
its mark on the very souls of men. But there was much that was 
mistaken, much that we may regret in bitterness of heart. Indeed, 
let us thank God the war is over ; thank God that slavery and disunion 
are dreams only, and now never to be realized.” 

Which means that—though there is much that is sacred and to be 
honored on both sides—the generation that saw and participated in the 
great Civil War is passing away, and with it most of the bitter memo- 
ries; that a new and progressive generation is pressing to the front ; 
-and that hereafter few or no more men on either side will be named for 


places of preferment on account of their gallantry or patriotism during 
the sectional disturbance of thirty odd years ago. 


Ben C. TRUMAN. 





THE ENGLISH OFFICER—AS HE WAS, 
AND AS HE IS! 


A RETROSPECT. 


“Tr you don’t take care what you are about, you will simplify cavalry 
movements to such a degree that any fool will be able to drill a regi- 
ment,” was the remonstrance addressed by Lord Cardigan to General 
Sir James Scarlett, his coadjutor on a committee appointed about forty 
years ago to bring into harmony with utility and common sense the 
then prescribed evolutions, which were so fanciful as to suggest a circus 
show, and so complicated that the binomial theorem might be ac- 
counted comparatively simple. The indignant reproach of the light 
cavalry hero to the heavy cavalry hero was, however, but the key-note 
to a principle which formerly governed military superiors in their 
opinions and subordinate officers in their actions ; for these latter never 
presumed—at least in theory—to entertain any “opinion” whatever. 
“T thought, sir ” might be the exculpation of some unwary subal- 
tern, wigged by his colonel. “ You thought! Who gave you leave to 
think ?” was the stereotyped reply, heedless of the obvious mental re- 
joinder, “'The great God who gave you leave to breathe.” 

The “ Vieille Moustache” had plodded through the weary intricacies 
of a drill which we have long swept away as useless, and was perme- 
ated with technicalities, rules, and precedents which we have long dis- 
carded as pernicious. He was a past-master in the mysteries of a 
craft, and he resented the abrogation of the value of any acquirements 
which alone gave him a superiority over those whom he commanded. 
Successive juniors, as they mounted through the sole merit of “ length 
of tooth” into authority, stanchly upheld principles to which they, as 
new boys, had been compelled to bow; and hence may be traced that 
blind clinging to what the Chinese term “ old-o-custom,” which so long 
constituted a fetich among the seniors, and a deviation from which on 
the part of the juniors was pronounced mischievous, if not wicked. 
Even now its pernicious influence may be detected in the frowning 
down, by men too dull to perceive and too old to learn, innovations 
dictated by common sense. 


1 Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publication Company, the 
American publishers of Blackwood's Magazine. 
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At last the outside pressure of public opinion, which has so often 
stood the English nation in good stead, interposed. “ We do not desire 
to interfere with the skilled technicalities or with the shibboleths of 
your profession ; but we do claim to enforce common sense in the ad- 
ministration of a department for which we pay so heavily, and we 
insist on sweeping away the cobwebs of self-interested prejudice ham- 
pering the removal of that which is rotten, and on the substitution of 
that which is efficient, though stamped with the curse of innovation.” 

We are now once more entering on a new and momentous era of 
military administration, and we cannot but be powerfully stimulated 
to further efforts if we take stock of the encouraging success already 
achieved,—if we contrast former frequent indolence and dullness with 
the activity and enlightenment now forming the rule instead of the 
exception. In no respect is improvement more manifest than when we 
compare the average regimental officer of 1860 with his successor of 
1895. In fixing these limits, I am for the present expressly excluding 
the valiant soldiers of the Peninsula and Waterloo, of the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny. Moreover, I may be charged with 
laying on dark colors with a heavy hand. I expressly premise that 
my picture will by no means be universally applicable ; but that it con- 
veys a substantially accurate impression of a very numerous type of the 
former average officer on home service will, I believe, be conceded by 
all except those who love to call good evil, and who seek to put bitter 
for sweet. 

About thirty-five years ago the majority of recipients of commis- 
sions were, at first starting, little better than school-boy dunces. Nomi- 
nations were obtained by the favor of military officials, and were rarely 
withheld from rich applicants in an age when the possession of capital 
was an important condition of promotion, and when the lists contained 
few elements of intellectual wealth. The nominees forthwith betook 
themselves to Sandhurst in order to receive the imprimatur of a quali- 
fying examination, so superficial that a few hours sufficed for the busi- 
ness, and so puerile as to be unworthy the term “examination.” The 
lads were questioned, one by one, by the college professors, each of 
whom passed on to his coadjutor the candidate furnished with a slip 
certifying that he had passed in the respective subjects. Rejection was 
extremely rare, and in fact any one who showed himself below the 
very low water-mark must have possessed a singular pre-eminence in 
ignorance and dullness. From this latter stricture must be excluded 
the students of the Royal Military College, especially those who ob- 
tained their commissions without purchase. It is true they were not, 
as a rule, favorably regarded by commanding officers ; but only for the 
reason that these cadets had generally managed to pick up a smattering 
of history, languages, and mathematics, which, together. with a consid- 
erable facility in surveying, brought them into invidious comparison 
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with their more ignorant seniors. The boy-ensign on joining the head- 
quarters of his regiment was received with a comrade-like friendliness, 
accompanied on the first night with a somewhat rough hospitality 
approximating to an orgy, and the bewildered lad might reckon on 
having made a favorable impression if he then proved his ability to 
swallow an immoderate amount of heady liquor without becoming 
more than moderately drunk. 

His course of instruction in the military profession, though ex- 
tremely monotonous and wearisome, was also extremely short. A few 
weeks’ recruit-drill in the barrack-square, not soaring above exercising 
a company in movements which were as tangled as cat’s-cradle, and 
which no ingenuity could render useful on service,—a few occasions 
as supernumerary on guard,—a few hours accompanying the orderly 
officer at rations, barrack, and kit inspections, on which occasions the 
tyro was less taken in hand for instruction than allowed to pick up as 
much, or as little, as he chose,—and this boy, fresh from school and 
raw to the world, was considered qualified to be intrusted with the 
management of old soldiers, crafty as only old soldiers can be crafty, 
and with the welfare—nay, the lives—of trained veterans seasoned 
with many years’ stern privations. His general education was assumed 
complete when he was gazetted; and as for his military knowledge, he 
paid no penalty if he never opened an A-B-C text-book on the theory 
of his profession, and never spent an hour in its scientific practice. 
Indeed, the few—the very few—who dared to manifest some reluctance 
to remain dunces or to progress backward incurred the risk of being 
snubbed by their superiors as puppies and hooted by their juniors as 
prigs. In my capacity as staff-officer attending generals’ inspections, I 
have seen piles of the regulation instruction-books produced, screwed 
together with a perforating rod which the owners vaunted had not once 
been removed since a similar occasion twelve months previously. As 
late as 1875, when temporarily acting as garrison instructor to a class 
of fourteen officers by no means below the average in ability, I was | 
explaining the easiest, the most elementary principles of field-works, 
and was met with the remonstrance that I was lecturing above their 
comprehension. “But do you not see, gentlemen, that the slopes of 
these parapets are obtained from the simplest rule of three sums and by 
the addition of decimals?” The plaintive rejoinder was, “ I have never 
been able to understand the rule of three, and I do not know deci- 
mals.” “Qh, very well, let us work out the construction by rale of 
thumb, and draw an angle of 30°.” Still hesitation, followed by a 
request in an injured tone of voice, “ Please show me what is an angle 
of 30°.” 

Without doubt, at the period of which I am writing, there were 
some colonels who made it a point of conscience to pay considerable 
attention to the instruction of their young officers; but the rarity of 
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this heedfulness was such that those who exercised it at once blossomed 
into exceptional repute. Could it be reasonably expected that the 
juniors would apply themselves to useful learning when the whole spirit 
of the seniors was opposed to learning,—when the cost of a box of 
blacking, the fractional ounces of pepper and salt assigned as a daily 
ration, and the verbal accuracy of a court of inquiry on a missing 
bayonet, represented the limit to approved knowledge? “ What made 
you leave the army at so early an age, with such a fair record behind 
you and so promising a career in front of you?” I once asked an officer 
whose chief defect was a proneness to act on hot-headed impulse. The 
purport of his reply was, “ At my last inspection I was questioned by 
the general concerning the prices of the soldiers’ socks and shirts. I 
gave him to understand that I neither knew nor cared, and of course I 
was pretty sharply reprimanded. I became so disgusted with this and 
similar absurdities of regimental pedantry that I sent in my papers.” 
The weary waste of time, the circumlocutionary twaddle of the old 
military correspondence, was a subject for burlesque. Once, as presi- 
dent of a board to report on an accident toa horse, I simply stated that 
“the leg was broken,” and received a rather sharp reprimand for em- 
bodying an opinion in such trivial language. Thereupon I amended 
the defect by suggesting that “the tibia was fractured,” and was com- 
plimented for the satisfactory lucidity of my report. Tradition de- 
clares- that in India a similar board recorded an opinion that the “ ele- 
phant is dead, and smells bad.” The general, in a towering passion, 
sent back the proceedings for revision, whereupon the board amended 
their report, “The elephant is still dead, and smells worse.” 
“Granting that the very young officers were somewhat inadequately 
instructed, a course of steady regimental duty in due time transformed 
them into reliable soldiers far superior to the present type,” is a plea 
often urged by the old-school opponents of education. That, asa rule, 
they were not so transformed—that they could not be so transformed— 
is indisputably clear if we analyze their daily routine of duty: Parade 
at ten A.M., consisting of little more than muster-roll, inspection, and 
company drill, though occasionally amplified into a march past and 
some intricate battalion evolutions, not accomplished without a porten- 
tous amount of loud swearing by the officers and a minor key of cursing 
by the sergeants. In those days the postulate was admitted that “it 
is impossible to get the men to ‘dress’ properly unless you damn 
them.” The above display of pomp was followed by “ orderly-room,” 
when defaulters were awarded, say, ten days’ drill for having appeared 
on parade with ill-polished buttons, or solitary confinement for ill- 
blackened boots. The newly-fledged ensign was sometimes detailed for 
a court-martial,—a duty almost solemn in the magnitude of its reapon- 
sibility, but of which he was necessarily practically ignorant. As 
junior member, he was required to be the first to record his vote in 
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verdict and sentence, and he was frequently racked with perplexity as 
to whether he ought to suggest death or twenty-one days’ imprisonment. 
I recollect my own first experience in this capacity ere I had served 
four months with my battery, without a single opportunity of even 
knowing the form of procedure, and I shudder at the remembrance of 
my innocently wicked sentence, although the only reprimand I re- 
ceived was a gesture of contempt from the gray-headed president, —so 
much was flagrant ignorance a matter of course. 

After about 12.30 mid-day, subalterns, captains, and field-officers 
were at complete liberty to follow their own good pleasure for the 
remainder of the twenty-four hours,—of course with the exception of 
the orderly officer, who was restricted to barracks during his infre- 
quent tours of duty. This pleasure too often consisted in dawdling 
and doing nothing, or in semi-stupid, semi-low pursuits even worse 
than nothing. Reading, whether of a light or studious nature, athletic 
amusements, the civilizing resources of a society where the conversation 
extended beyond garrison scandal and the gazette, were not habitually 
resorted to. At seven P.M. the tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bugle, 
inaugurated an epoch of portentously heavy eating and still heavier 
drinking. In 1861 I was fortunate enough to be honored with the 
hospitality of several regiments quartered at Aldershot, and I am 
within the limits of accuracy in declaring that we usually began drink- 
ing by nine P.M., and without stirring from our seats continued the 
process for two and even for three hours,—the temperate half-asleep 
through sheer ennui, the soakers too bemused and befuddled for rational 
conversation. ‘“ No talking,—let us be jolly.” There was no loop-hole 
plea for escape either in smoking or in billiards,—the delight of the 
pliant wrist, the quick eye, and the slow brain. When an enterprising 
officer tried the first experiment of a billiard-table at the Royal Engi- 
neer mess at Aldershot in 1861, it was first looked at askance, and then 
frowned at with cold displeasure. As for cigars in the anteroom,— 
“ Permit that low and filthy habit of smoking in one of her Majesty’s 
messes !—Never!” spluttered colonels and brigadiers, who, neverthe- 
less, were not always unwilling to stuff their nostrils and to befoul their 
pocket-handkerchiefs with a pungent dirt called snuff. 

In a multitude of cases, the results of a life in which indolence 
and the absence of intellectual—even intelligent—occupation were so 
largely blended were extravagance, often attended with intemperance, 
low associates, and vicious associations, disrepute, and scrapes.” A 
kindly colonel would sometimes endeavor to check a young officer’s 
downward career; but the negative remedy of persuasion was feeble 
compared with the present-day positive remedy, whereby he can enforce 
the additional occupation of practical work and theoretical study, the 
genuineness of which is subjected to frequent tests. Provided the 
black sheep inspected kits, paid his men their daily twopences pocket- . 
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money every twenty-four hours, visited sentries, perpetrated no public 
outrage, and was not absent without leave at the fortnightly musters, 
he could scarcely be prevented going down-hill as fast as he pleased ; 
and “‘down-hill” frequently wound up with a disreputable crash,— 
incarceration for debt, disappearance from the army list, and sub- 
mergence among the loafing crowd whose life has been a vicious 
failure. 

In 1874, when on the line of march and visiting my men’s billets in 
an obscure country town, I was startled at recognizing in a horsey- 
looking, out-at-elbows, shame-faced dawdler in a public house, a dash- 
ing young cavalry officer whom I had known three years previously in 
all the heyday of dragoon glory. I elicited that he had spent what-is 
called “a royal time” for a brief period, had chucked his ample fortune 
into the gutter because no one had held out a little finger to check him, 
having had no particular useful occupation had resorted to pernicious 
occupation, and when about twenty-four years old had found himself 
compelled to withdraw from an honorable profession and to complete 
his life, still so young, in poverty and obscurity, in regretful retrospec- 
tion and inutility. Twenty years later, occupation would have been 
forced down his throat, and would have saved him from the disaster 
attending “idle hands who have no work to do.” 

In my foregoing statements I have assumed, as typical, the case of 
a young officer joining a battalion of infantry or a battery of Garrison 
Artillery. Training in a cavalry regiment has always been far more 
severe. I have excluded from consideration the Royal Engineers and 
the mounted branches of the Royal Artillery, because their modern 
progress has been mainly pari passu with the progress of science. 
Thirty-five years ago the youngest lieutenants in these corps were kept 
as strictly, perhaps even more strictly, at work as now. Their educa- 
tion and their social status were not inferior, and their occupations off 
duty were consistent with this tenor. 

It must, however, be unhesitatingly acknowledged that the forego- 
ing shadows were relieved by some gleams of light, which by mere 
contrast shone more brightly formerly than now. Foremost was the 
principle of duty,—more patent both in its abstract and in its practical 
embodiment. An order however stupid, a regulation however sense- 
less, a task however futile, was sanctified by the interpretation of 
“duty.” Under its spell the minutie of daily routine, equally with 
heroic self-sacrifice on momentous occasions, were conscientiously per- 
formed. The modern subaltern will carry out his orders admirably if 
they appeal to common sense; the old subaltern would go through the 
most useless functions scrupulously, even though they were characterized 
by absurdity. ‘ My colonel has ordered me to inspect the water-supply 
thrice daily ; this routine is unnecessary, my colonel is an ass,—I 
shan’t,” mentally argues 1895. “It is my duty; I shall,” would have 
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retorted 1860. It may be recollected that at the battle of Meanee, 
Captain Tew held a gap in a nullah at the sacrifice of his own life and 
the lives of most of his company, solely through dogged obedience to 
orders. It is open to question whether in 1895 a subaltern under 
similar circumstances would not in addition have been swayed by his 
own reasoning, and having observed that the enemy was outflanking 
him, would not have arrived at the conclusion that his general was a 
fool, and that he would act wisely in remedying the folly by a timely 
retreat. In the matter of self-indulgence, young officers have, I think, 
materially deteriorated since 1860. Then, as well as now, there were 
frequent cases of disgraceful indebtedness ; but then, not as now, there 
was a frequent tone of meritorious frugality which prompted impecu- 
niotis subalterns to live on one hundred pounds a year without losing 
caste ; to practice economy in messing, to dispense with silly display, 
to forego unnecessary luxuries, to utter the valiant ‘ No” to proposals 
involving expenses out of proportion to income. The modern subal- 
tern declares in effect, “Give me the luxuries of life ; I will do without 
its comforts.” He believes the experienced stager who urges a contrary 


course to be an old fool. N.B.—The latter knows the tyro to bea 
young fool. To argue that the modern style of living renders impera- 
tive any considerable augmentation of the hardly-spared private allow- 
ance is a cobwebby reasoning. The increased demands of young officers 
on their parents are to be traced, not to a more expensive scale of neces- 


sities, but to a lower standard of the noble virtue,—self-denial. Can 
any moderately sensible individual dispute that this evil, specially 
noticeable in cavalry regiments, can be remedied, ought to be remedied, 
will be remedied ? 

More to be lamented than any other loss has been the loss of clan- 
ship, which formerly bound corps together with ties scarcely less potent 
and beneficial than those of a family. The pride of regiment, of its 
historical exploits and its existing repute,—even the pride of its 
peculiarities and customs; the hearty feeling of comradeship and 
interest in the welfare of all its members, from the colonel to the 
drummer-boy,;—in a word, the home-like.affection which sunk deep into 
the hearts of those serving, and endured for years in the recollections 
of those who had retired,—all these influences have become greatly 
attenuated, not to say sometimes entirely obliterated. The above 
individuality was sometimes so marked that it would have been easy 
to quote cases where the regiment had become part and parcel of the 
colonel,—where the excellence of an officer was considered guaranteed 
by mere membership of a corps and the army-known repute of its 
commanding officer. We may now search in vain for similar examples. 
The old “ Die Hards” (Fifty-seventh) has become the Middlesex Regi- 
ment; the “Dirty Half-hundred” (Fiftieth), the-West Kent; the 
Forty-third and the Fifty-second Regiments, the Oxford Light 
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Infantry.” Illustrious colonels cannot impress the stamp of their own 
excellence during their short tenure of four years’ command, and the 
other officers are constantly shifted to their Siamese battalion. The 
army is a profession of which its members are still proud ; the regiment 
is no longer the old home of many years which its members still love. 

Not without a special purpose, not out of pure “ cussedness,” have 
I endeavored to represent evils in our former regimental conditions. 
Iu proportion as previous darkness was deplorable, so may we exult 
in having emerged into light. The officer of 1860 compared with his 
successor of 1895 represents the difference between ignorance and 
knowledge, between sloth and activity, between the dull performance 
of senseless routine and the exercise of intellectual faculties which 
renders routine valuable, between the quagmire of time-honored status 
quo and the firm ground of progress. In these days our recruit officers 
start with a measure of general education formerly undreamed of. 
The drawbacks of cramming are fully admitted ; we must also fully 
admit that by the competitive system we have at all events some guide 
in picking out the most industrious and the most talented,—granting 
the definition of genius to be a capacity for taking trouble. Ay, and 
van it be justly asserted that they fall one whit behind their prede- 
cessors in manliness, in a love of adventurous enterprise, in a fondness 
for sport, in a proficiency in athletic pursuits,—all of which excellences 
dispose of sneers at bookworm weaklings? Are they drawn from a 
lower social status? Iam confident that my co-colonels will one and 
all declare that they could not wish for more favorable types of gentle- 
man-like race and breeding than the lads, many of them from our best 
public schools, who have passed the fiery ordeal of an army examina- 
tion. True, a few illustrious primogeniture fools are excluded ; but 
the scions of low origin and a deep purse are similarly excluded, unless 
their parents have utilized their wealth in lifting them by a refined 
education into a grade which qualifies them for association with refined 
gentlemen. No longer is the raw school-boy of seventeen pitchforked 
into the command of trained soldiers scornful of the ignorance of their 
officer in all matters pertaining to the military profession. The young 
sub-lieutenant, either at Sandhurst or in his militia battalion, has 
already been subjected to a teaching of technicalities which has brought 
him close to fitness for the immediate command of a company. From 
the moment he joins his regiment he lives in an atmosphere of further 
instruction and intelligent industry. He will no longer be permitted 
to pick up as best he may just sufficient acquaintance with barrack 
routine to enable him to inspect rooms and kits, and just enough dril 
to save him from making an exhibition of himself on parade. He is 
taken in hand by his colonel, his captain, and the adjutant, as a par- 

2I express no opinion as to the expediency of, or the necessity for, these 
changes. I am merely stating facts. 
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tially taught apprentice who must be transformed into a reliable work- 
man. It is indispensable that he should continue to plod through the 
routine of drill, of which Sir Charles Napier said, “ It is tiresome and 
often disheartening, and annoys men, but . . . it makes companies and 
regiments and brigades and divisions act together, and to strike, as it 
were, with great and mighty blows.” But he is also taught its application 
in the field, including the responsibility which chance may assign even 
to a boy officer,—the command of small detachments on outpost duty. 
He is put through a course of rifle practice which, if it does not make 
him a sure marksman, enables him to instruct others and to appreciate 
the value of those more skillful than himself. Under canvas he learns 
the. expedients of comfort, which are of puerile simplicity, but an 
ignorance of which entailed misery on our troops in the Crimea; for 
example, how to pitch a tent, how to construct a cooking-trench, and 
how to safeguard the supply of water. In due course the practical 
application of elementary field fortification, military sketches, and re- 
connoissances are rigidly exacted, and are subjected to severe scrutiny. 
In barrack-life he systematically learns all that the former ensign 
gleaned, and a great deal more besides. Instead of simply glancing 
at the rations, utterly ignorant whether they were good or bad, he 
knows now how to distinguish between bull carcass and heifer beef, 
how to detect adulteration in groceries and inferiority of bread, how to 
discriminate between hedge-sweepings and nutritious forage,—in fine, 


how to expose the inveterate frauds of contractors. In courts-martial 
long training as a non-voting member enables him to suggest punish- 
ments which are in accordance with law and custom, and with a better 
founded confidence than that sometimes displayed by justices of the 


peace 
‘‘ With eyes severe and beard of formal cut.’’ 

From what has been stated, it can scarcely be disputed that regi- 
mental officers of all ranks are no longer afflicted with the curse of 
immoderate leisure. An invidiously exceptional individual may by 
nature be possessed by the dumb demon of indolence. He may be 
prone to shirk his work and misuse his leisure ; but if he yields to these 
propensities, his brother-officers will hold him in uncomfortably light 
esteem, and his colonel will make it exceedingly hot for him. More- 
over, periodical verbal examinations in the orderly-room upon the 
duties of soldiering and the science of war will drive him for very 
shame’s sake to the acquirement of a decent amount of professional 
knowledge. If he continues persistently ignorant, or is reported on 
otherwise unfavorably at the general’s inspection, he receives a warning 
which few are so heedless or so hare-brained as to ignore. Besides, 
the wise provision of the “block system” is in full force when the 
turn comes for promotion. He will not be permitted to “ pass” unless 
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he can acquit himself satisfactorily in an examination which is a 
genuine test. Of yore the rich fool and the incompetent dullard 
mounted the ladder quite as quickly as the most experienced and best 
qualified among the Hope Grants and Havelocks, the Outrams, the 
Clydes, and the Napiers. 

Equally marked is the manner in which the young officer now 
seeks his amusement, contrasted with the expedients for killing time 
formerly prevalent. No more dawdling mornings and ill-spent after- 
noons. That portion of the day which remains at his disposal is 
generally utilized, except by mere bookworms, in out-of-doors employ- 
ment in some form: in athletic games, in sport,—to which often a 
small inexpensive pack of beagles, with followers on foot, largely con- 
tributes,—in lawn-tennis, or at least in a society in which philandering 
with bar-maids or loafing in tavern billiard-rooms does not constitute 
the principal feature. The mess-dinner, no longer a gorge sometimes 
accompanied with intemperance, has been curtailed into a well-cooked, 
gracefully served meal, at the conclusion of which the wine is passed 
round once or twice, and then five out of six of the diners betake 
themselves to the smoking which the intemperate advocates of tem- 
perance denounce as a provocative to drink, but which, without a 
shadow of doubt, has:cut down the subaltern’s average wine-bill to 
one-third its former figure. Neither is the evening capped with the 
rowdyism of practical joking, the wit of which consisted in stupid 
outrage, and the results in quarrels which many a time cost those con- 
cerned their commissions. A bumptious young officer is snubbed and 
wheeled into line until he has been reduced to a due diffidence of self, 
and this remedy has been found far preferable either to deluging an 
offender’s bedclothes with slops or to thrusting his dress uniform up 
the chimney. By the by, the word “uniform” reminds us of a trans- 
formation as complete as that in a pantomime. In lieu of head-dresses 
as top-heavy as a milk-pail, of packs as killing as those under which 
we may still see French conscripts staggering, and of coats tightened 
by belts and buckles to a tension approximating to splitting, we have 
adopted a light kit and loose clothing specially favorable to work, 
comfort, and economy; and there seems little justification for the 
assertion of the late Sir George Brown, that in abolishing the wonder- 
ful old dog-collar stock, we had ruined the morale of the British 
army. 

Of all the restrictions most honored by the old colonels, and most 
relaxed by modern commanding officers, are those relating to leave. 
The subalterns who applied, however seldom, ran the risk of impairing 
the good-will entertained towards them by the field-officers ; those who 
asked often, were regarded as attempting an outrage. No matter that 
the applicant was a pattern of industry in his daily routine ; that he was 
not in the least required for duty ; that the object of his leave was rea- 
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sonable, and even meritorious,—so long as he was in barracks he was 
under his colonel’s thumb, and if he were away from barracks his colo- 
nel felt as though he were defrauded of his power and his rights. I 
have seen an official letter of 1857 remonstrating with the general at 
Aldershot, Sir William Knollys, because so many of the camp residents 
were seen walking about Pall Mall and Hyde Park during the summer 
afternoons. To the best of my recollection the reply was to the effect 
that since there was no reason to complain of the way in which Alder- 
shot officers did their duty, it would be unreasonable were the general 
to interfere with the disposal of their leisure, provided, of course, it 
were not accompanied with indecorum. This principle is now generally 
recognized, and commanding officers utilize their leverage of power by 
the fullest latitude of leave to the duty-doing, and the curtailment of 
the privilege to the slack. As a colonel, I have often said to my young 
officers, “‘ Why do not some of you fellows go away on leave? you 
can be spared perfectly, and when you return, your experiences of 
sport, or travel, or society will enliven our mess-room.” On the other 
hand, I have sometimes replied, “No, Lieutenant X.; I am much 
dissatisfied with your general behavior and slackness, and until you 
improve I cannot concede any indulgences to you.” The defaulter may 
probably dub his colonel “a beast,” but the officers in general will work 
for him tooth and nail. 

If the superiority of the officer of 1895 over his predecessor of 
1860 be admitted, we may he encouraged in the path of progress by 
investigating to what and to whom this is due. To what? To the 
force of public opinion, which, peremptorily overriding obstructionists, 
has insisted on the abolition of many honored follies, and on the intro- 
duction of many pooh-poohed utilities. To whom? In the main to 
the best-abused public servant of his time, Lord Cardwell, and to cer- 
tain of his successors, A simple enumeration of some of the reforms 
effected under his auspices ought to fill with gratitude all save the in- 
evitable few who have been personally disadvantageously affected, and 
ought to convince all save those who require us to distrust the evidence 
of our senses, and whose bigoted mind, like the pupil of the eye, con- 
tracts in proportion as more light is cast upon it. The abolition of 
purchase ; the strikingly improved condition of the private soldier in 
his daily life; the doubling of our former numbers, while reducing to 
a minimum objections urged by those who prefer one thousand soldiers 
of the average age of twenty-five to two thousand of the average age 
of twenty-three ; the raising of our regimental officers from duncedom 
to skilled professional knowledge; the substitution of eager activity 
for indifferent indolence,—were these feats trivial or easy? At first 
the mere suggestion of such reforms was scouted, and initiatory efforts 
at their execution were flouted; but they have been finally stamped 
with a success which constitutes the best of all arguments. We grant 
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that we now miss a few valuable characteristics of the old régime. But 
has any system, however vicious, been uncheckered by sun-spots? Has 
not gin-drinking been defended out of Timothy and slavery out of 
Philemon? By a parity of reasoning, we admit present defects with 
the same breath that we admit that defects are inevitable in the best- 
designed human undertakings; but we insist that they are not vital ; 
that they are susceptible of attenuation, and that they sink into insig- 
nificance compared with the rottenness of the former system. 

The difficulties attending the introduction into our army of innova- 
tions, however obviously advantageous, have been strikingly illustrated 
throughout the history of our camps of instruction. That their forma- 
tion marked the epoch—if they were not the origin—of strides of im- 
provement in field practice does not admit of contradiction ; yet at their 
outset their formation was conceded with reluctance, and long after their 
establishment they were at best regarded with lukewarm forbearance. 
Take as a typical case Aldershot, founded by the Prince Consort, and 
to whom for this act alone our army owes a debt of gratitude which 
can scarcely be exaggerated. When Aldershot was first established as 
a large training-camp under General Knollys, regiments which had 
worked during a period of forty years in every respect as isolated 
units, except when abroad, in Hyde Park, or in Dublin, were organized 
into brigades, and were taught the principles of route-marching, en- 
camping, bivouacking, field-cooking, early-dawn attacks, and rapid 
construction of earth-works. All this is now the matter of course A 
B C of military training, but it was then regarded as the arcana of a 
secret guild. I recollect at Aldershot in 1855 seeing one battalion 
standing despondingly shelterless with unrolled tents in front of them, 
and another battalion fasting with uncooked rations in their kettles, 
unaided by their own officers, until the general in command, the late 
Sir William Knollys, personally and with his own hands showed them 
the purposes of tent-pegs and guy-ropes, and taught them how to dig 
a cooking-trench. Although government, yielding to the pressure of 
the Prince Consort,—who found a co-operator in Lord Hardinge, a 
phoenix commander-in-chief for enlightened views,—had consented to 
the construction of the hut encampment, there was a tacit proviso of 
its liability to be broken up in a few years. Indeed, in 1857, when 
re-enforcements to suppress the Indian Mutiny had almost denuded the 
station of troops, the question was gravely mooted of sweeping away 
the camp proper, and leaving the residuum—permanent barracks—to 
accommodate a few battalions. Nevertheless, Aldershot, in spite of 
government cold water and the unpopularity which fashion had decreed 
to it from regimental officers, continued not only to exist and to flour- 
ish, but its benefits became by degrees so palpable and considerable 
that its life as well as the lives of similar institutions became thence- 
forth assured. Our camps and their annexes have proved themselves 
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the mainstay of our resuscitated military efficiency. They have associ- 
ated and instructed all ranks, from the general to the drummer-boy, to 
an extent entirely impracticable in the routine experience of garrison 
towns. 

In accordance with the truism-principle that improvement cannot 
stand still, from teaching the ordinary requirements of camp-life we 
have gradually, imperceptibly, advanced to practice in field-manceuvres 
under conditions approximating as closely as possible to actual war- 
fare, first with a skeleton enemy, and then with two forces pitted 
against each other, both on a small and a large scale. To this training 
the Prince Consort, aided by General Knollys, gave the initiative. At 
its outset condemned and ridiculed for many years, it was resuscitated 
into active life by Lord Cardwell and Sir Hope Grant. The former 
was wont to remark with satisfaction that, at all events, his military 
administration had been marked by this one most valuable reintroduc- 
tion, which he had established on such a basis that its continuance was 
certain, notwithstanding that he himself might be called on to quit 
office. During the latter years of his life, when his powerful intellect 
had been numbed by illness, I was one day endeavoring to interest him 
by discussing military administration with Lady Cardwell, though my 
efforts were for him. In vain; he scarcely manifested a sign of com- 
prehension, until I touched on autumn maneuvres. Then he suddenly 
roused and brightened; and when I wound up with citing the dis- 
couraging lukewarmness to the practice evinced in certain quarters, 
his eye flashed, he half started up, and, with the fire and scorn charac- 
teristic of the former able war minister, he burst forth, “I can only 
say ought to be ashamed of himself,” and then once more sank 
back into silence and apathy. 

Since 1871 the vitality of autumn manceuvres never has faltered 
and never will falter. It has transformed the weary monotony of 
mere drill into an exercise full of utility and a pursuit full of interest. 
There is hardly an individual in the contending forces who does not 
feel himself personally concerned in the award of the umpires. “ What 
interests chiefly engage your young officers’ attention?” was the in- 
quiry addressed to a cavalry general not without a repute for pessimism. 
“T think their chief interest is concentrated in an anxiety to catch the 
4.40 train for London,” was the reply. Had the inquirer been able to 
lie perdu in the railway carriage, and to take note of the topics dis- 
cussed, he would have discovered that no small portion of the conver- 
sation turned on the eager discussion of the reconnoitring exercise in 
the morning, and on the proposed manceuvres for the morrow. We 
are not going too far in declaring that camps and competitive. ma- 
neeuvres have contributed more than all the martial prescriptions of 
garrison towns, and all the enforcements of the regimental orderly- 
room, to raise the efficiency of the service, to invest it with popularity, 
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and to transform the ignorant idler into the skilled and zealous 
officer. 

While, however, we exult in these satisfactory results, and hope- 
fully look forward to further amelioration, it would be repugnant to 
justice, it would be odious to good taste and generosity, were we to 
belittle, even by the implication of silence, the services under a differ- 
ent régime of the historically revered old soldiers of the Peninsula and 
Waterloo, of the Punjaub, the Crimean and the Mutiny wars. To 
speak cheaply of the Duke of Wellington would of course be rightly 
bracketed with a disparaging opinion concerning Hamlet: “ Shake- 
speare! pooh; for my part I consider Shakespeare a very much over- 
rated man.” To ignore the splendid achievement of his generals and 
their successors—of Hardinge, Gough, Raglan, and Napier ; of the 
lions—alas! that they were often shackled by administrative asses— 
of the Mutiny war, of Clyde, Havelock, and Hope Grant—would be 
to put a weapon into the hands of obstructionists who hate progressive 
improvements and love to progress backward. Powerful would still 
be any British force led by such geferals,—pernicious would be any 
system which would exclude them from command. But would modern 
tests and restrictions have prevented them from coming to the front? 
Would they have hampered Wellington, or Moore, or Abercrombie, or 
Hardinge? Furthermore, let us remember that the men we have 
quoted were isolated stars of the first magnitude among a galaxy of 
failures; that our military annals teem with disasters for which in- 
efficient regimental officers were often largely responsible, and which 
under former conditions of warfare were, by the mere process of time, 
frequently susceptible of repair ; while in 1895 this mere process of 
time can no longer be admitted as an attenuating factor. From Eylau, 
Aspern, and Ligny there was an appeal to Friedland, Wagram, and 
Waterloo. There was no appeal from Sadowa and Sedan. Hence it 
is imperative that our habitual standard of efficiency should be higher 
than of yore. We may lament that we have no longer representatives 
of our old giants, but we may make the most of men of average 
intellectual stature, and we may at all events close the profession to 
useless dwarfs and mischievous pigmies. 

Although a detailed examination into the improved welfare of the 
rank and file does not come within the scope of this paper, it is neces- 
sary to make some allusion to their former condition, because the 
change bears directly on the higher efficiency of the officers. The 
barrack-life of the former of 1860 is startling in its characteristics of 
discomfort, squalor, and privation, in the absence of intellectual re- 
laxation, and in the presence of harsh restrictions. The private 
soldiers, crowded together in hovel barracks, ill-clothed in the brick- 
dust-colored shoddy of contractors, ill-paid in consequence of deduc- 
tions, almost constituting abductions, ill-fed with a scantiness and 
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monotony of food which now would provoke a riot in a work-house, 
unheeded by their officers unless when on service in the field, largely 
occupied in expiating infringements of a Draconian code, their main 
solace drink, and the principal resort of their leisure the public-house, 
an unjust by-word of disrepute among reputable citizens,—their pride 
in their profession was smothered in loss of respect for themselves. 
Each and all of these grave evils have been, within the last thirty 
years, not simply remedied,—they have been replaced by a liberality 
and a solicitude which bid us beware lest the pendulum may swing to 
the other extreme, and lest we may lapse into pampering. Indeed, 
commanding officers feel themselves sometimes hampered in the exer- 
cise of wholesome discipline, because their professional career may be 
blasted by a few malcontents combining to hiss on parade, and thus to 
form a pretext for the denunciation of claptrap agitators. Neverthe- 
Jess, it is undeniable that we have raised our rank and file not only in 
the scale of comfort and prosperity, but to a standard of practical 
ability and intelligence of which our forefathers never dreamed. It 
has followed as an inevitable consequence that with a higher type of 
private soldier we should require—as we have obtained—a higher type 
of officer to command him. 

Attention has lately been called with undeniable force to still exist- 
ing violations of sound prirciples of administration. Be itso. Whether 
we agree with or differ from the charges, the experience of the past 
furnishes the best hopes for the future. This experience has taught us 
that public opinion will now be irresistible in pressing us forward on 
the path of improvement; that, in obedience to its pressure, it would 
be more easy to make water rum up hill than to revert to a system 
which was the paradise of the dullard and the sluggard, and that all 
ranks will still be spurred forward to a generous emulation of duty,— 
i.e., to the attainment of the highest efficiency. Public opinion will 
insist that intrigue,—wherein the trail of the petticoat must sometimes 
be discerned,—intrigue, the dear expedient of the incapable and the 
unworthy, if not entirely extirpated, shall not habitually prevail. 
Then, as conjunctures arrive for the appointment of other executive 
heads,—that is to say, of officials in whom are largely vested the safety 
of our nation and the lives of English soldiers,—public opinion will 
declare, with an emphasis which the most powerful government would 
not dare to withstand, that the selection must fall on those whose ante- 
cedents and experience, whose age and abilities, obtain the just and 
general suffrages of their compatriots. 

HENRY KNOLLYs, 
Col. h.p., R.A. 


Vou. XIV. N. S.—No. 5. 
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THE EBB AND FLOW OF THE TIDE. 


Fr from the throbbing echoes of a ceaseless strife, 
That mark with pathos the dull, deep roar of life; 
From no vast centre of the human race ; 

No smoke-wrapt city, trod with restless pace ; 
Where weary wanderers, toiling in the fray, 

Pitch their frail tents and wait the coming day. 
Where Nature’s simple rule and honest plan 
Recedes before the capricious will of man. 

Not in such haunts can calm reflection find 

A pasture congruous to the thoughtful mind ; 

But here, in this secluded nook, where rustic eyes 
Can gaze on summer sun and azure skies ; 

In this old hamlet, with its moss-grown rills, 

That sleeps ’midst rolling downs and lonely hills ; 
Where browsing cattle undisturbed may roam 

Till evening twilight bids them turn to home ; 

No startling scream from iron-horse to scare, 

No lightning wire to flash sad secrets there ; 

Only the hum of insects floating on unseen, 

Or the sweet chant of lark, in cloudless height serene ; 
Here bands of children, free from daily lore, 

Pluck the wild flowers from Nature’s teeming store ; 
Or wagons laden from the fruitful soil, 

And steered by plodding, hardy sons of toil ; 

Few are the signs that point Life’s ebb and flow, 
Where Time’s revolving wheel moves silently and slow, 
With measured tread ; with steps that seem to trace 
The distant footprints of a vanished race. 

These drowsy yokels, contented with their lot, 
Dream out existence in this peaceful spot. 


Yet in this far-off hamlet change and decay 
Speak through the centuries of a by-gone day. 


1 From the Westminster Review, 
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Its quaint old houses, rudely scored with dates ; 

Its antique windows, with their latticed plates ; 
Those moth-eaten doors, these gabled roofs, all cast 
Historic shadows from a buried past ; 

Too dimly distant, too remote to show 

Its scenes of revelry or its tragic woe ; 

Obscurely clad in language long since gone, 

The Past and Present seem to roll in one. 

The old-fashioned church, ’neath whose majestic frown. 
The mist of ages watch benignly down ; 

Whose mouldering walls reflect with shadowy gleam 
The phantom forms that fade as in a dream ; 
Memorial records, carved on marble page, 

Of lives well spent that toiled upon this stage. 
Within the altar rails, in sculptured lines 

On gilded slab, a priestly form reelines ; 

In cope and stole and sacerdotal vest, 

This priest of old here takes his final rest, 

Where once he stood in hush of mystic light, 

And fed his flock with Rome’s most sacred rite. 
What hallowed memories crowd around that stone, 
What thrilling mysteries known to him alone ; 
How many lives of varied worth and mien, 

What greetings and farewells this priest has seen 
E’er the last summons came, when oft before 

He blessed lone pilgrims to that tideless shore. 
The ghostly hands once cultured as our own, 

The voices hushed that haunt us with their tone, 
All come before us and with mute appeal 

Recall a past we seem to see and feel. 


The furrowed wilds of vast Columbian plains, 
Where scarce a remnant of antiquity remains, 
Or nations crushed by proud despotic sway ; 
Retain no “ Past” as centuries roll away ; 
Those priceless treasures, massed by endless toil, 
That conquering wars so ruthlessly despoil ; 
The Old-World trophies, the costly smoke and flame, 
That floated onward with Napoleon’s name— 
Historic landmarks of an empire’s pride— 

All swept away on Revolution’s tide ; 

Britain alone, untouched by foreign foe, 
Enshrines traditions of the “ Lone Ago,” 
Here as I stroll in summer twilight hour 

I seem to hear from yonder gray church tower 
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The ominous sound, the angry clashing knell, 
That notes the pealing of the alarum bell ; 

T seem to see, as fancy’s muse distills, 

The beacons glowing on the distant hills, 
Heralding danger from the invading host 

Of Philip’s Armada, descending on our coast ; 
Across the downs, as in mirage-like mists, 

Glide groups of sportsmen, falcons on their wrists ; 
Down yonder straggling street, in proud array, 

The Roundheads marched with streaming banners gay, 
Moving on Newbury, where the Royalists stand— 
Prince Rupert’s horsemen wait the rebel band ; 
The noise of combat, borne from noon till night, 
Attests the fierceness of that deadly fight. 

The dialed cross that crowns the village green 
Some startling epochs in the past has seen : 

Yet on this spot young folk now dance and play, 
As did their forefathers of former day. 

The summer winds still sweep at early morn 
Across the billowy fields of golden corn ; 

The red-tiled roofs reflect the setting sun, 

As once they did when Blenheim’s field was won. 
The-village wakes in simple, listless mood 

To store its garners for its daily food, 

As years before, on that sad morning gray, 

A mournful cloud hung o’er dark Fotheringay, 
When ill-fated Mary, Scotland’s gifted Queen, 
Was led in silence to a tragic scene : 

Standing alone amidst the deepening gloom, 
Unmoved of all, she nobly met her doom. 


Everywhere the flowing tide, that Time alone destroys, 

Retains in one unsevered link our sorrows and our joys; 

Fleeting tho’ constant is the stream that in its depths disclose 

The spectre of decay that strikes the cypress with the rose. 

Meetings and partings ever blending, nothing seems to rest— 

The dawn that hails the coming friend now speeds the parting guest ; 

The passing sound that greets the ear of merry marriage bell, 

Mingles in sad and measured tone with the solemn requiem knell. 

The mother’s face, once wreathed with smiles, now pales with bitter 
tears, 

As she thinks of the coming toil and trouble that looms in future 
years. 

To most of us “entrancing pleasures” more swiftly seem to glide, 

While “ moist-eyed” grief alone appears to linger at our side. 
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Those points of time that some delight to cherish and revere, 

Are but the calends in our hearts that symbolize each year ; 

We base our dreams of coming dates by what has been of yore, 

Yet how unlike the new change is with what has passed before ; 

Perhaps again we visit scenes, some well-remembered place, 

And after long farewells we meet an old familiar face, 

Once young and eager for the fray, with sanguine hopes forecast, . 

Now greet'us with a weird look, a phantom of the past. 

The home of childhood’s vanished days, where sheltering love 
caressed, 

Has thrown aside its fretted garb and in new art is dressed. 

The sunny rooms once shelved with books, now panelled walls reflect, 

And comfort’s easy ways give place to Fashion’s cold effect. 

While as we wander on unknown, a haunting sadness steals, 

As spots engraved on memory’s scroll some modern change reveals. 

The flowery meads of far-off days, where distant echoes sound, 

The well-known glen, the daisied path, is “ new,” unhallowed ground ; 

Pathetic visions wait us here, as through the gathering haze 

The towers of Alma Mater rise to fascinate our gaze ; 

Its stately walls still touch us with the old scholastic pride 

That once inspired ambition’s glance to scan Life’s surging tide; 

The classic rooms where oft we reveled, the time-honored corridor, 

Where many a fray has shed its stain, like Rizzio’s historic gore; 

The grassy links where clubs were plied; where wickets once were 
ranged, | 

Is peopled with a joyous crowd, yet all to us is changed. 

Transforming hands have wrought their will, old scenes have passed 
away— 

We mourn the comrades of our youth, the friends of a by-gone 
day. 


The tidal wave that bears us on its ceaseless ebb and flow 

Still wails its dirge with sad refrain through years that come and go. 
In every retrospect that meets our quickly fading view 

We seem to trace unerring signs that we are changing too; 
Emotion’s chord vibrates no more with youth’s responsive thrill, 
While Passion’s fire, so strong to sway, is calm, subdued, and still ; 
The poem that, decades ago, has filled our eyes with tears, 

Sounds dull and hollow as it strikes unsympathetic ears ; 

Even love with all its subtle wiles, the “ millennium of an hour,” 
Now fails to captivate us with its old delusive power. 

Those charms, once potent to beguile, beneath whose shafts we fell, 
No longer rouse ecstatic dreams or wield their magic spell ; 
Unswerving creeds that held us fast, consistent in their train, 

Are clouded o’er with skeptic fears that shake our trust as vain. 
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We do not like this constant “ flux,” this onward march of life, 
Instinctively we wage with Time a fierce, unequal strife ; 

We cling to customs, old conceits, we treasure gifts attained, 

We shrink from evolution’s touch on laurels proudly gained ; 

But yet we feel existence here would miss its destined uim, 

If in the race that all must run the prizes were the same ; 

Across the waste of waters wide, each enterprise we find, 
Uncertainty and chance pervades to discipline the mind. 

Unending change in Nature’s law throughout Creation’s scheme, 
Since constellations sprang to life, as from a frenzied dream ; 
Harmoniously they glide along, through boundless realms of light, 
While countless 2ons yet unborn still tend their silent flight. 
Impervious the veil that hides the dark mysterious goal, 

To which the spheres are sweeping on with grave majestic roll. 

In vain we strive to pierce the gloom that shrouds the mundane state, 
And soar aloft midst worlds unseen to solve our mystic fate. 

But never on this side of Time can mortal eye reveal 

The awe-inspiring secrets held beneath Eternal seal ; 

The curse once uttered on our race must deal its icy blow, 

E’er we shall comprehend the source from whence all come and go. 
The dews of death will damp the brow, the darkening shadow fall, 
As face to face we realize the last dread change of all. 

The ebbing life we fain would stem bequeaths no guiding ray 

As it sinks beneath the silent wave that softly steals away ; 

The faltering voice, the lingering tone, unfold no gruesome tale, 
As it hovers round the portals grim that guard the shadowy vale ; 
Dismayed, bewildered with despair, we contemplate the close, 

The ending of life’s mystery here, the tide that ebbs and flows. 


J. PARR. 
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LonemANs, GREEN & Co., London and New York, have lately 
published a rather remarkable book, entitled “The Defense of 
Plevna,” by W. V. Herbert, with maps and plans, voluminous notes, 
and ordres de bataille, with a list of Turkish and other words used in 
geographical nomenclature, in the composition of proper names and 
nicknames, or otherwise employed in the book in question. There is 
also an elaborate index,—always a good thing in any book. The 
author, although bearing an English name, is not an Englishman. On 
his father’s side of British descent, he is a German, of good education, 
speaking several languages fluently, and, as a youth, he was placed 
by his father in the mercantile office of a Jewish firm in Berlin. 
Speedily becoming disgusted with the work there, he determined to 
go soldiering when the Servian war broke out, for the Turkish side for 
choice. 

His father, a well to do man, laughed at his aspirations,—especially 
as he could speak neither language. But the lad was determined to 
have his way, especially as the Russo-Turkish war was looming in the 
distance. With a Turkish grammar and verbal practice with a waiter 
in a cabaret, he obtained a fair colloquial knowledge of Turkish in six 
months’ time, and then put himself under a retired German officer 
who had been in the Turkish service. At last his father, seeing that 
he was determined, gave in, and he started for Constantinople with 
letters to influential people, and a fair credit at a banker’s. 

At Constantinople he presented himself at the Seraskieriat (Ministry 
of War) to find an apparently insurmountable obstacle, which was 
that none but orthodox Mohammedans were enlisted in the Turkish 
army, the exceptions being a single regiment of cavalry, exclusively 
Christian, in Syria; the Model or School Artillery Regiment in Con- 
stantinople ; the non-combatant officials attached to the Erkiani Harb 
(general staff) and the War Ministry ; the posts of instructors to the 
various training colleges,—many of them in the hands of Germans,— 
and the Ambulance Service. To be sure, the rule was often sus- 
pended in war time; but as yet there was no war, and religious unity 
was still insisted upon in the Ottoman army. But by perseverance the 
red tape was cut, and the Seraskier allowed the ardent volunteer to 
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take the oath of allegiance to the Sultan in the Christian form; he 
received his uniform and arms, and was enlisted, temporarily, in an 
infantry battalion stationed at Skutari, with the object, as known to 
the authorities, of becoming an officer, and of serving during the 
coming war. 

There are, he tells us, two distinct and separate classes of officers in 
the Ottoman army: first, mekteblis,—i.e., scholars, who have been 
educated in one of the numerous military colleges, and having passed 
an examination, enter without practical training as second lieutenants 
in the infantry and cavalry, and as third lieutenants in the engineers ; 
secondly, alailis,—i.¢., “ rankers,” who have advanced from the ranks 
without theoretical knowledge, often without the most elementary 
general education. In 1877, one-fifth of all the officers were mekte- 
blis; since then the proportion has grown considerably. “It stands 
to reason that only the combination in one person of the education and 
theoretical knowledge of a mektebli and the experience and practical 
training of an alaili would give the average efficiency of, say, a Ger- 
man subordinate officer.” 

The mekteblis advance without further examination upon the 
recommendation of their superiors; their promotion is therefore de- 
pendent on patronage. The alailis seldom rise beyond captaincy. 
Turkish officers are not pensioned or dismissed for old age or inability 
to rise to the higher ranks. Thus there were found lieutenants fifty 
years old, and instances have been known of an “active” lieutenant- 
colonel of ninety-three, and of an active centenarian brigadier. On 
the other hand, there were mushirs (marshals) under forty; Osman 
Pasha was a case in point; and Herbert mentions captains under 
twenty. Herbert soon passed his examination and was sent at once 
to the fortress of Widdin, and eventually was placed in command of 
a company ; he took part in all the battles and in the siege of Plevna, 
being in the thick of the fighting, was wounded two or three times, 
and eventually became a prisoner in Russia. He gives a minute and 
curious picture of the internal economy of the Turkish army, and the 
good and bad points of the Ottoman as a soldier. With the aid of the 
maps and plans one gets an excellent idea of the operations, the im- 
portance of which cause them to rank high in the history of notable 
sieges, or, rather, investments, under which a gallant army, left with- 
out supplies and re-enforcements, at last succumbed. 

The dreadful scenes which occurred during this time are most faith- 
fully and graphically related by the author. Plevna fell after a de- 
fense which lasted one hundred and forty-three days, and which, to 
quote the Czar Alexander II., was “one of the finest things done in 
military history.” Of this period, sixty-three days were spent in rigid 
investment,—viz., sixteen days the initial investment, commencing Sep- 
tember 8 and ending on the 24th, and forty-seven days the investment 
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proper, from October 24 till the final sortie, The period embraced 
three great battles (July 30, September 11 and 12, and December 10), 
four actions of second magnitude, and twenty minor engagements, not 
counting numerous skirmishes. There was, upon an average, an action 
every five days. 

Herbert, all through his book, insists upon the superiority of the 
Turkish infantry in their rapid fire, sending marvelously murderous 
volleys, at marvelously short intervals, into the Russian battalions 
which so pertinaciously assaulted their redoubts and bastions. This is 
fully confirmed by other writers, especially by Archibald Forbes, who 
speaks again and again of the perfectly terrible musketry fire of the 
Turks. 

Although the book has appeared so many years after the celebrated 
siege, it contains details and particulars—from the Turkish side—which 
cannot fail to be useful to students of a campaign which has attracted 
so much study by military men. Lectures upon and demonstrations of 
the campaign are constantly going on in various countries, and we are 
very proud and glad to say that our Captain Greene’s history of it has 
not only. done honor to himself and to his country, but is acknowledged 
to be the principal authority upon the subject. 


In the course of correspondence about another matter we not long 
ago learned, incidentally, that a lieutenant in our navy had many 
“ forebears” in the English naval service, that his grandfather was 
a cousin of Sir John Jervis (afterwards Lord St. Vincent), and that 
the family preserve the following anecdote: The lad had gone to sea’ 
under Captain Jervis’s command, and had as a fellow-midshipman the 
Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), whom George III. had 
ordered to be treated like any other of his. messmates. One day the 
captain noticed that the prince had a swollen cheek, and said, ‘‘ What 
is the matter with. your Royal Highness?” 

“George Pigot hit me!” 

“ Why did George Pigot hit you ?” 

“ Because I called him a liar.” 

“You had better let Pigot alone,.as he is rather quarrelsome.”’ 

“ Not at all,” said the prince; ‘we bad a fair fight, and I licked 
him.” 

These young combatants were then about eleven or twelve years 
old. The Duke of Clarence is said to have taken a great fancy to his 
opponent, who, in consequence, attained post rank at the age of twenty- 
five. 

The gentleman who related this story said that the mother of our 
lieutenant, who is still living, has commissions which have been borne 
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by members of her family, from William and Mary, Queen Anne, and 
George I. 

Another member of this family had a less fortunate naval career : 
that was Captain Hugh Pigot, who was murdered while in command 
of the ill-fated frigate “Hermione.” A more horrible affair never 
stained the annals of any navy. The “ Hermione” was a 32-gun 
frigate, which, in September, 1797, was cruising off the west end of 
Porto Rico. She had a rather mixed and unsatisfactory crew, and a 
captain who was not of “ mild character,”—at least the “historian” 
James so puts it. James is not the very best of authority about many 
things, but he is probably quite right upon these two points,—the 
character of the crew and the characteristics of the captain. On the 
afternoon of the 22d of September, Captain Pigot “had spoken 
sharply” to the mizzen-top-men who were aloft at exercise. In their 
hurry to avoid his wrath two of them were pushed or fell from the 
yard. When the rest came down from aloft, the captain “ harshly 
reprimanded them, and threatened them with punishment.” That 
evening there were mutinous murmurs and cries from the motley ship’s 
company, and they began to throw shot about the decks. When the 
first lieutenant went forward to quell the disturbance he was wounded 
with a tomahawk or hoarding hatchet. Obliged to retire, temporarily, 
' he returned again, when he was cut down, his throat cut, and he was 
thrown overboard. Nine other officers suffered in the same way, the 
only ones not massacred being a master’s mate and two midship- 
men. 

The mutineers took the ship into Laguayra and delivered her up, 
telling the Spanish officials that they had turned their officers adrift in 
‘the jolly-boat. Rear-Admiral Harvey sent in expostulations, but 
without effect, and the Spaniards fitted the vessel out as a cruiser in 
their own navy. Two years afterwards she was lying at Puerto Cabello, 
when Captain Hamilton, of the “Surprise” (formerly the French 
“ Unité”), determined to cut her out, although, in addition to her own 
force, she was lying under very formidable batteries. He himself led 
one hundred officers and men, and succeeded in taking her, after 
dreadful losses on both sides,—for her Spanish crew fought well,—the 
survivors retreating to the berth-deck, and fighting there after the 
ship’s cables were cut, sail made, and she well on her way out of the 
range of the batteries. Nor did they desist until their small-arm 
ammunition was exhausted. 

Hamilton was knighted. Maxwell, the first lieutenant, and Me- 
Mullen, the surgeon of the “Surprise,” were thanked. “ Kissing 
goes by favor,” and the gallant Hamilton deserved all he got,—both 
rank and prize-money. It is said that the greatest sum of individual 
prize-money paid to seamen of that period was to those of the “Sur- 
prise.” 
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The “ Hermione” was restored to the English service under the 
name of “ Retribution.” 

There is no doubt that the unfortunate Captain Pigot was a 
“tartar.” In these modern days “tartars” have, necessarily, a dif- 
ferent method of proceeding from those in vogue in 1797. But during 
the writer’s first cruise he sailed with a “tartar,” and could form a 
fair estimate of how things had been conducted by a previous genera- 
tion.. He has seen (because, by the Regulations, he had to be present 
and witness all punishment) the whole watch of maintop-men called 
down from aloft, at eleven o’clock at night, with the yards laid for 
reefing, in quite stormy weather, a dozen administered to each of them 
by lantern-light, and then they were sent aloft to continue their exer- 
tions, which had not previously satisfied our eagle-eyed commanding 
officer. Now, this latter gentleman was not a bad or a heartless man at 
all, as we had reason to find out afterwards, and he was, in many re- 
spects, an excellent officer. The fact was that he had been brought up 
in a school of which he was one of the last exponents, when only two 
methods of discipline were considered. One method was the cats, and 
the other stopping grog. 


Prince Henry, of Prussia, has lately been made a rear-admiral, 
which is all very well, for he is reported to be a good officer, as well as 
a good fellow ; but in connection with his promotion, a number of yarns 
are in circulation in regard to him,—one of which seems rather strange 
for a person brought up in a service with such rigid rules as exist in 
the German navy. Jtis said that once, when the “Olga,” of which he 
. was then a watch-keeping lieutenant, was lying in the Gulf of Kiel, 
the order was given through him for all hands to bathe. The weather 
was chilly, and an officer remarked to the prince ,that the waters must 
be far too cold to be pleasant, and suggested, therefore, that the order 
should be countermanded. Without a word, Prince Henry, who was 
on the bridge, sprang thence into the sea, swam to the Jacob’s ladder 
astern, climbed on board again, and mounting dripping to the bridge, 
said to the officer, “Do you say so now?” There was no reply, and 
the prince, instead of going below to make a change, remained on the 
bridge in his wet clothes until his watch was relieved. 

It does not require much acquaintance with naval customs to know 
that such a story is probably made of whole cloth. Nevertheless, as 
we have said, the subject of it is a great favorite, not only in the naval 
service, but at large; and, before the emperor provided so abundantly 
for the succession to the German throne, many people in that country 
entertained the hope that the sailor prince might, by some chance, 
eventually become his brother’s successor. He is said to have been 
his father’s favorite, on account of his frank and genial disposition 
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and fine person,—and he was constantly with Frederick during his 
last painful illness. 


Among recent improved regulations, in regard to the naval service, 
we read that, “ Concerning reports on the fitness of officers, it is di- 
rected that in the future officers commanding squadrons shall report on 
the members of their personal staff and the captains of ships ; captains 
of ships on all officers under their command ; commandants of shore 
stations on the members of their personal staff, captains of stationary 
ships, and all other officers under their command not attached to ships. 
Chiefs of bureaus, presidents of boards, and other heads of special ser- 
vice are to report on all officers serving under them. Forms are pro- 
vided upon which to make reports,— 

“ ¢ Excellent,’ ‘Good,’ ‘ Tolerable,’ and ‘ Not Good.’ ” 

Reports are all very well, if the supreme authority can make al- 
lowance for the personal equation of the reporter. “ Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ?” And then we must remember another wise saying of 
the ancients, which is, “ Nemo solis sapit,’ which means, freely trans- 
lated, “ No one can be entirely wise who-takes solitary counsel,” or 
words to that effect. 

It is a terribly onerous duty to report upon a subordinate’s personal 
character and ability, when a wrongly conceived phrase may affect.the 
future career of a young officer for life. 


Some of our old soldiers, in spite of increasing age and infirmity, 
seem to retain the fighting spirit, especially when under the captaincy 
of John Barleycorn. Witness the recent indictment, by an Indiana 
grand jury, of one Sylvester Peters, a cripple, who, becoming involved 
in a quarrel with one Henry Crawford, shucked his wooden leg, and, 
using it as a club, cracked his adversary’s skull. 

The indictment against Peters for attempted manslaughter reads : 
“‘The said Peters did unlawfully, feloniously, and with malice afore- 
thought, beat, bruise, and wound said Henry Crawford with a certain 
dangerous and deadly weapon,—to wit, an artificial leg.” 


On September. 11 last, the One Hundred and Eighteenth Anni- 
versary of the Battle of the Brandywine, a handsome monument was 
dedicated in commemoration of the event, the funds to erect which 
were contributed by the school-children and citizens of Chester County, 
under the auspices of the County Historical Society. 

The shaft is erected upon the highest point of the American posi- 
tion, and very near the exact spot where Lafayette was wounded. 
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The writer has heard a very old resident say that, upon his last visit 
to this country, the marquis pointed out the spot. 

The view from the site of the shaft is very fine, extending over a 
fine undulating country to’ Osborne’s Hill, on which Lord Howe and 
Cornwallis stood at the beginning of the battle. Beyond this, again, 
are the spires of West Chester. To the west lies the smiling valley of 
the Brandywine, and beyond, in the blue distance, lie the Welsh 
Mountains. It isa good thing that such monuments should be erected. 
They are mostly due to the exertions of the various patriotic. societies 
or to the State; but in this instance the active participation of the 
school-children is particularly to be noted, and speaks well for the 
character of the tuition which they have received. 


In connection with the foregoing lines we may mention that we 
have learned from the columns of the Army and Navy Gazette the fact 
that the French have no field memorial of their countrymen who were 
killed at Waterloo, and that a movement has been recently set going 
in France with the object of erecting—of course with the permission 
of the Belgian government—a memorial of some sort to Napoleon’s 
troops somewhere‘near Braine-la-Leude or Mont-Saint-Jean. The fact 
that there is no French memorial at Waterloo was brought to the 
notice of a French patriotic society—which looks after the memorials 
of soldiers killed, as the expressive French phrase goes, a ’ennemi— 
called the Committee of the Souvenir Frangais, and they have invited 
subscriptions to erect a monument. There are a very large number of 
memorials on the battle-field, but they are exclusively devoted to the 
men of the allied forces. The spot where the Prince of Orange was 
wounded, the pits in which Hanoverians and others were buried, and 
even the place where the Marquis of Anglesea’s amputated leg was 
placed in the ground, have all their memorials. Yet the French, 
though they fought with so much bravery and persistency on that ever- 
memorable 18th of June, have no monument at all. 


It was currently reported that the English flag-ship “ Victoria” 
had on board, at the time she was sunk by the ‘‘ Camperdown,” a 
little more than two years ago, a quarter of a million sterling. This 
seemed a very great sum to be carried about, even for the current ex- 
penses of a large fleet, and it has been only recently that a calculation 
has been made as to how much public money there was in the ship’s 
chest at the time of the disaster. The Admiralty had to have a set of 
books reconstructed in order to arrive at an approximate estimate. 
“After many elaborate and exhaustive computations, it is confidently 
stated that the loss in specie must have been about £37,000. Com- 
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pared with the total loss of the ironclad, this may appear trifling ; but 
it is none the less an appreciable figure, and illustrates another side of 
naval risks.” 


The Revue du Cercle Militaire, under the heading “‘ Une légende 
historique détruite,” says that everybody is familiar with the legendary 
fait @armes accomplished in 1795 by Pichegru’s horse, when they 
attacked the vessels of the Dutch fleet, frozen fast in the ice of the 
Texel. Thiers says of the event, “The Zuyder Zee was frozen, and 
our squadrons passed at a gallop over the icy plain; and then was pre- 
sented the spectacle of hussars and horse artillery attacking the im- 
movable ships as they would have done a place forte.” 

But this story has all been demolished by M. Louis Legrand, cor- 
responding member of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
who cites the operation in question as an example of the tenacity with 
which historic legends are held, however slight their foundation. 
Numerous documents in the Dutch archives, discovered by a former 
French minister to the Hague, prove that when the French troops 
approached the vessels which were frozen in they were amicably re- 
ceived, and that not a blow was struck or a shot fired, as the com- 
manders of the ships had received special orders to avoid all resistance, 
and literally obeyed those instructions, 

At the same time, while, under the circumstances, there was no en- 
counter, and consequently no bloodshed, it must be allowed that great 
audacity was shown by the French, for they did not know whether the 
fleet would not make a strong resistance, or even proceed to the ex- 
tremity of blowing up the vessels. 


The Nautical Magazine has the following: “ By the arrival of a 
trading schooner at Auckland, New Zealand, we hear of another com- 
munity of civilized people in the Pacific, as remarkable as that found 
in the early part of this century on Pitcairn’s Island. The new dis- 
covery refers to twenty-two people now living on Palmerston Island, a 
small coral reef, covered with cocoanut trees, of the Harvey or Cook’s 
group, about six hundred miles from Samoa. Thirty-five years ago 
a seamen named William Marsters left a whaling ship in the Bay of 
Islands with the idca of settling on some of the beautiful isles of the 
Pacific. At Tahiti he married a Kanaka woman, and made his way 
to Palmerston Island, where he has now two generations of descendants. 
Marsters, like Adams, of the ‘ Bounty,’ has attended to the spiritual 
affairs of his people, and has framed good and strict laws for their 
temporal welfare and comfort.” 

It is most unfortunate that the skipper of the “ trading schooner” 
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did not obtain a few more particulars in regard to this new community, 
which would be so interesting to geographers, students of social science, 
and particularly to ethnologists. Are the twenty-two persons repre- 
sented to be living on this small coral reef the descendants of a single 
pair? If so, it would be extremely interesting to know what effect a 
diet of fish and cocoanuts, in connection with close inbreeding for ‘ two 
generations,” would produce. 
It would be well if we could hear more from Palmerston Island. 


In a recently published book upon the notes and traditions of the 
Regents Park Zoological Gardens, Mr. C. G. Cornish devotes some 
space to the recent discoveries of Prejvalski and the other Russian 
explorers, the brothers Grum-Grizimailo, near the spot “towards the 
great Desert of Gobi, which divides the dwindling population on one 
side of the mountains from the decaying civilization on the other.” 
Here the Russian officer “found himself almost alone among the 
primitive animals and birds of the centre of the Old World; and as 
the old Greeks imagined, and as Darwin found in Patagonia, and voy- 
agers at either pole, that at the end of the world Nature was simplified 
with fewer and more primitive forms, so, in the ‘centre of the world,’ 
Prejvalski found that in these remote and solitary regions he was face 
to face with some of the early and original types of those animals 
which man enslaved and turned to his own uses, at such a distance of 
time that the original types were believed to have perished forever.” 

All the elements of nature in this forbidding Jand are simple and 
severe. Ata very great altitude are the dried beds of former great 
lakes, with a soil of sand and salt, impregnated clay, great marshes, 
with clouds of mosquitoes and gad-flies, and the lakes of Koko-Nor 
and Lob-Nor, and a very rude vegetation. “ He had left behind him 
the semi-wild horses of the Don and Southern Russia, and seen the 
still wilder ponies of the Mongols, under the average height, with thick 
necks, large heads, thick legs, and long shaggy coats. The camels of 
the Koko-Nor were smaller and rougher than those farther West, and 
he rejoiced to think that he must now be approaching the original 
home of the wild camel, and even of the wild horse.” The people 
had repeatedly told him of both, and described them fully. The wild 
camels, found in northwest Tsaidam, were said to have smaller humps 
and more pointed muzzles than tame camels, and gray hair. They 
were hunted for food, and were exceedingly fleet, wary, and suspicious 
of man. These stories were found to be correct, and several skins of 
the wild camel were brought to Prejvalski, and once he had a sight of 
a wild animal, but at a distance too great to enable him to shoot it, or 
to compare it with the tame animal. Mr. Cornish says, however, that 
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later, some have been taken alive, and that the existence of the wild 
camel in the Desert of Gobi may be taken as established. 

The Mongol accounts of the wild horses, though equally positive, 
were less satisfactory. They were certain that there did exist wild 
horses in the same districts as the wild camels ; and they were also cer- 
tain that these were distinct from the horse-like kiang, the wild ass of 
Eastern Turkestan and Mongolia. The kiangs do, in fact, resemble a 
Mongol horse in many points. , They have the same heavy head, square 
shoulder, chestnut color, and short ear; but they differ in having their 
lower parts almost white, and a true ass’s tail. They neigh, but also 
bray, and when going at full speed have the characteristic appearance 
of an ass, with “ great ugly head stretched out straight before, and scanty 
tail straight behind,” as Prejvalski says. They are, in fact, probably 
only a variety of the wild ass of Persia and Western Turkestan. But 
the Mongol accounts of the wild horse were quite inconsistent with the 
description of the kiangs. “The wild horses,” they said, “ were quite 
numerous near Lob-Nor, but were so shy that when frightened they 
continued their flight for days. They were of a uniform bay [dun ?] 
color, with black manes and tails sweeping the ground, and were never 
hunted, because they were too difficult of approach. Prejvalski ob- 
tained the skins of some of these wild horses, but the evidence so 
obtained did not bear out the account given by the Mongols, who seem 
to have fallen into the usual error of imagining that in the “ wild 
horse” they would find the species in a condition of original and primi- 
tive perfection. Of course, nothing could be more contrary to proba- 
bilities. ‘ Wild” animals, compared with domesticated descendants of 
the same species, occupy much the same position as “ wild” plants do 
to their descendants in the garden; and the absence of fine legs and a 
flowing mane in the Equus Prejvalskii made the place assigned to it, 
as the ancestor of the modern horse, all the more probable. Now the 
news comes that the wild horse of Prejvalski has been seen, hunted, 
and captured by two Russian travelers, the brothers Grum-Grizimailo, 
and that four specimens have been brought to the Zoological Gardens 
of St. Petersburg from their Central Asian home. These creatures are 
said to correspond in all respects with the skin obtained by Prejvalski, 
and to represent the ancestors of all our modern horses. From a picture 
of the animal which appeared in the Graphic, there seems some reason 
to doubt whether they may not, after all, be only a variety of the 
kiang, or wild ass of Turkestan. They have the ass’s hog-mane, and a 
tail in which the long hairs, though not confined to the tip, do not 
begin to grow until some inches from the root. Neither has the animal 
any forelock. On the other hand, the ears are short, not long as in all 
the ass tribe, and the square shoulder is not more characteristic of the 
asses than of all neglected breeds of horses. Moreover, it is a common- 
place in natural history that the primitive characteristics are shown in 
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the young ; and the thin tail, short neck, and head set on so as to make 
an angle with the throat instead of a curve, are as characteristic of a young 
colt as of the Equus Prejvalskit. But apart from all external differences 
between the ass and the horse lies the inexplicable fact that the latter 
adapts itself to changed conditions in almost all climates, while the 
former does not. Under human care and selection the horse varies so 
rapidly that we meet with all extremes, from the dray-horse to the 
Shetland, and all colors, from black to white. But the ass in the last 
five thousand years has varied little. It will not thrive except in hot 
climates, and centuries of careful breeding have not caused it to change 
color further than from gray to white. There are black donkeys, but 
most appear to be instances of “ melanism” rather than of color grada- 
tion. These ages have done little to make it a pleasant animal to ride, 
or big enough for heavy draught. These facts give a starting-point 
from which we may judge whether or not Equus Prejvalskii is of the 
true stock, Let those recently brought to Russia be made the nucleus 
of a herd, and the variations of successive generations be noted. Then, 
if they are true horses, they will vary first in color, then in shape, and 
human selection ought to be able to guide the varieties towards dif- 
ferent types. If, on the other hand, they be asses, they will refuse to 
vary, and remain true to the type of the steppes of Dsungaria. Even 
in our New Forest this difference between the horse and the ass is curi- 
ously persistent. In the Southern Forest there are many hundreds of 
semi-wild donkeys, as well as ponies, which are left to nature from 
year to year. The ponies are of every color known in the annals of 
horse-breeding, but the shaggy little donkeys are all of a uniform dark 
stone-color, which never varies. Looking at the beautiful wild asses 
from the Desert of Cutch, Southern Africa, and Central Asia, which 
are exhibited at the London Zoo, one is tempted to wonder how it 
comes that the race in England has been allowed to degenerate, instead 
of being retained as a strong and useful auxiliary to our unrivaled 
breed of horses,” 


A contemporary, in its review of recent publications, says,— 

Frank von Léhers, the German historian, in his work, “‘ History 
and Condition of the Germans in America,” says, “It is well known 
that German sovereigns, during the struggle between England and her 
American colonies (1775-1783), sold many thousands of their subjects 
to the British government to serve as soldiers in America in order to 
suppress the rebellion. Altogether twenty-nine thousand one hundred 
and sixty-six soldiers were thus disposed of by their beloved sovereigns. 
Of these the Prince of Hesse-Cassel sold sixteen thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-two ; the Duke of Brunswick, five thousand seven hundred 


and twenty-three; the Prince of Hanau, two thousand four hundred 
Vor. XIV. N. S.—No. 5. 33 
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and twenty-two ; of Ansback, sixteen hundred and forty-four ; of Wal- 
deck, twelve hundred and twenty-five; of Zerbst, eleven hundred and 
sixty. 

“ Of this aggregate, eleven thousand eight hundred and forty-three 
were lost, or never otherwise accounted for. According to the contract 
made with the British authorities, the latter had to pay thirty thalers 
(a thaler is seventy-five cents ; a florin, forty-two cents) for each soldier 
supplied, and two hundred florins in case of loss or death, to the Ger- 
man prince’s treasury; nothing whatever of this ever reached the 
family or relatives of the soldier. It is quite natural that such a 
princely Pater Patrise would evince great solicitude in watching the 
fate of his ‘ Landeskinder.’ Proof of this is furnished by the follow- 
ing letter written by the Prince of Hesse-Cassel to the general com- 
manding the Hessian auxillaries in America : 

“Rome, Italy, February 8, 1777.—Baron Hohendorff: Your 
letter of December 27, 1776, reached me here, and I learned therefrom, 
with inexpressible pleasure, how bravely my troops fought at Trenton. 
You can imagine my joy when I read that, of the nineteen hundred 
and fifty Hessians who participated in this fight, only three hundred 
fled. This would make the number slain exactly sixteen hundred and 
fifty, and I strongly press upon your sagacity that you send the proper 
list to my ambassador in London. This precaution will be all the more 
necessary, as the list of losses received by the English War Minister 
puts the number of missing Hessians only at fourteen hundred and 
fifty-five. In this way I would lose one hundred and sixty thousand 
and fifty florins. 

“* According to the statement of account rendered by the Lord of 
the Treasury, I would get but four hundred and eighty-three thousand 
four hundred and fifty florins instead of six hundred and forty-three 
thousand five hundred. You, therefore, perceive yourself how I would 
be injured by this error in the account, and you will exert yourself to 
the utmost to prove our list correct, the other wrong. The British 
government claims that one hundred of our people are only wounded, 
for which they won’t pay ‘dead men’s prices.’ Remind the Treasury 
Lord that of the three hundred Spartans that defended Thermopyle, 
not one returned. I would be happy if I could say that about my 
brave Hessians. Tell Major Mindorff that I am highly displeased 
with his conduct because he saved these three hundred men which ran 
away from Trenton. It is a fact that during the entire compaign not 
ten of his men were slain.’ ” 


The second volume of the English Naval Records Society, dealing 
‘with the papers relating to the Spanish Armada, contains, among many 
other interesting things, the sailing directions issued by the Duke of 
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Medina, Sidonia, for the course which the Spanish navy should hold on 
their return home. 

“The course that shall be held in the return of this army into 
Spain. 

“ The course that is first to be held is to the north-northeast, until 
you be found under 61 degrees and a half; and then to take great 
heed lest you fall upon the island of Ireland, for fear of the harm 
that may happen unto you upon that coast. 

“Then parting from those islands, and doubling the Cape in 61 
degrees and a half, you shall run west-southwest until you be found 
under 58 degrees; and from thence to the southwest to the height 
of 53 degrees, and then to the south-southwest, making to the Cape 
Finisterre, and so to procure your entrance into the Groyne or to 
Ferrol, or to any other part of the coast of Galicia.” 

In spite of these very explicit directions, the “island of Ireland” 
proved as fatal to the Armada as did the fleets of Howard. 

It is difficult to see how the Armenians can hope to set up an 
independent state in Asia Minor so long as the Ottoman Empire exists. 
Every one knows that every true Mussulman believes that, in course of 
time, the evil powers will so prevail that the “true faith” will have to 
abandon Constantinople, and that is the reason why Asia Minor will 
be clung to as long as there is any power to cling. Meantime, at the 
mention of “ atrocities’—which have always been going on in this 
defective world of ours from the beginning of time—many people, 
both in England and the United States, set up their pipes without 
really knowing anything about the facts, and to the great em- 
barrassment of the Departments of State. That “ribald journal,” 
Truth, gave us Americans a keen thrust about the action of some 
of our own people in some verses supposed to be addressed to the 
President by the Sultan : 


‘‘ Most Excellent President, often of late, 
In a way that might easily stir animosities, 
You have thought it your duty me soundly to rate 
About my reported Armenian atrocities, 
* * * * * * * * * 


Meanwhile, if in spite of the means you possess, 
Your freedom, your strength, your much-praised Christianity, 
You find it so hard to restrain or repress 
These men who belie all the claims of humanity, 
You surely might some kind of pity have shown 
For me, at the most but a regal automaton, 
And, living in such a glass house of your own, 
Not have thrown such big stones at a helpless Mahometan.”’ 


The allusion to lynchings, “ white-cap” affairs, and other. such 
matters is rather good. 
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The disposition to make capital out of “Turkish oppression” among 
the subjects of the Porte who are not “true believers” is very great, 
and often crops up in petty ways. The Turkish government is not 
always enlightened ; but, after all, it has a simple law as its founda- 
tion. The trouble is in carrying out the law. People who are brought 
up in more favored countries—as they think—must remember that, 
with the variety of nationalities and of languages which the Sultan’s 
dominions embrace, much more instructed persons than the ordinary 
pasha of an outlying province would have great difficulty in guiding 
the bark of state, and in keeping his temporary subjects from cutting 
each others’ throats. r 

About the year 1866, when the writer was much in the Levant, 
there had been the usual rows and feuds and murders and burnings 
going on in the Lebanon range between the Druses and the Maronites, 
—the latter calling themselves Christians, the former clinging to some 
very ancient culte,—although ostensibly Mohammedans. The thing 
got so bad that the Sultan at last appointed a pasha, who was a Greek 
Christian,—one David or Daoud Pasha,—and he very speedily put an 
end to the “ atrocities” by hanging or shooting, indiscriminately, people 
who were caught in lawless acts, whether Christian, Mohammedan, 
or Druse, 

During that same cruise we were in Suda Bay, in Crete, during 
one of the revolutions. Some Egyptian soldiers were brought over to 
aid the Turks in putting the rebellion down, and every day we could 
see the insurgents and the regulars at work popping away at each 
other on the hills and mountains above our anchorage. Most of the 
foreigners in the island, including our own consul, were violent advo- 
cates of the Cretans, although all of them were living at Canea under 
the seal and protection of the Turkish government, and should have 
been neutral, at least. As a repressive measure, the pasha, who was 
governor of the island at the time, seized the families of many of the 
Cretans in revolt, and carried them down and imprisoned them in the 
old castle at Ritimo,—the ancient Rythymnos,—some miles to the east- 
ward of Suda Bay. At once there was a great cry about the hardships 
and indignities which these women and children had to suffer at 
Ritimo. The Greeks wanted permission for some of the officers of the 
foreign vessels at Suda Bay to go down to Ritimo and see and report 
about the hostages. The pasha said that if the American captain 
chose to go he should have admittance to the castle, and see with his 
own eyes the condition of the prisoners in question. So we went down 
there, and, upon landing, were escorted through the gates and into a 
sunny court-yard, where we found two or three hundred women and 
children sitting in groups and apparently quite contented. On in- 
quiry we found that they had about the same food and lodging as 
that to which they were accustomed, and were only restrained of their 
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liberty so long as their husbands and brothers on the mountains con- 
tinued to take pot-shots at the Turks with their very long-barreled 
muskets. 

Another “ atrocity”—on a small scale—we became acquainted with 
during that same cruise. Our captain had been requested to inquire 
into alleged attempts against the life of an “ American consular 
agent,” not one hundred miles from the site of ancient Tyre. How it 
may be now we do not know, but in those days it was the habit of 
consuls in those parts to give such appointments to people who lived 
where few or no Americans came, merely as a protection for the depu- 
tized individual, under which he might carry on his business—what- 
ever it was—without interruption from the authorities of the country 
of which he was a subject. In this particular case the consular agent’s 
life was said to be threatened by Turkish enemies, 

The writer had been taken into the matter on account of some sup- 
posed facility in languages, and accompanied the captain in the investi- 
gation. That the “commercial agent’s” life was threatened was per- 
fectly true. 

He was a Syrian Christian, and was also a doctor, who had occasion 
to ride into the country upon his business. There were some stalwart 
Turks upon the road he habitually traveled, who were shepherds, and 
who kept some savage dogs,—of a sort of wolf-hound breed, to protect 
their property. In riding out inland, the “doctor” was annoyed very 
often by these great dogs yapping at his horse’s heels, and one day 
he drew his revolver and shot one of the offenders. The Turks 
naturally did not like this, for the old proverb holds good there as 
well as in other parts of the’ world, and so they “laid for” the doctor 
with their very ugly-looking, long-barreled guns, and declared that 
they would shoot him. And they no doubt would have done so, if the 
matter had not been arranged. When spoken with, the Turks seemed 
to be reasonable enough. “ The dog of a Christian had shot their sheep 
dog, and they would shoot him.” That was all there was in the 
matter. 

Inquired of as to what the damage would be if they refrained from 
killing the doctor, and allowed him to go on with his own killing or 
curing, they said they did not know. But upon consultation, they 
seemed to think that a payment of one hundred piastres would be 
about right. One hundred piasters is about eight dollars, or was at 
that time. The money was paid, and the Turks said that they would 
let the “ commercial agent” alone, unless he killed another dog. We 
burned more coal, while this negotiation went on, than several “com- 
mercial agents” of that -kind were worth, yet, if he had really been 
shot by those Turks, there would, no doubt, have been a great lot 
about it in the newspapers. It was simply a private quarrel. 

A very well considered and temperate analysis of the testimony 
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taken by the Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in regard to the reorganization of the navy appears in a late 
number of the Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute. 

It is not our place or wish to enter into these matters in these pages 
but there is one piece of testimony, in regard to marines, for whom the 
commandant claims ability of most kinds, in which we can fairly join, 
—for we have known, iv the course of old-time service, the most, 
wonderful elements evolved from the marine guard. A more than 
ordinarily accomplished chemist, a white-smith, a machinist of extra- 
ordinary ability and ingenuity, tradesmen of all kinds, musicians, 
an excellent painter of portraits, another of landscapes, more than 
one scholar of deep learning, and, finally, a young sergeant who 
turned out to be the “rightful heir” to a large fortune, and who was 
discharged to take possession,—all these occur to our mind as we write 
these lines. 

The oddest and most curious marine guard the writer ever knew 
was that of the United States man-of-war brig “ Dolphin,” on the 
coast of Africa. She was eighty feet long, and had a ship’s company 
of eighty souls, and a good, stanch, seaworthy little vessel she was. 

The marine guard of this man-of-war consisted of a corporal and 
four privates. The corporal acted as master-at-arms and ship’s corporal 
combined, One of the privates was ship’s barber and tailor; another 
was “steady cook,” while the other two were influential members of 


the after-guard. 
E. SHIPPEN. 





DRUM-BEATS AND HEART-BEATS.' 


Hark, I hear the beaten drums,—their long roll 
Affrights the quiet of the peaceful air, 
And startles quick remembrance in my soul 
Of one who was so young and brave and fair ; 
For I never hear the drums beat 
That I do not think of him. 


The loud drums called him many years ago ; 
When the struck nation needed all her sons, 
Among the bravest he was first to go, 
And lip the fevered mouths of hungry guns ; 
And I never hear the drums beat 
That I do not think of him. 


News from a Southland battle came to me, 
Of the soldier who took my heart along,— 
Of how he bore himself full gallantly, 
Where siren bullets sang their witching song ; 
And I never hear the drums beat 
That I do not think of him. 


Life is but losing,—be it soon or late ; 
The foeman marked him with avenging eye ; 
Killed at the front! A man must face his fate ; 
The prize of battle is to grandly die ; 
And I never hear the drums beat 
That I do not think of him. 


My heart is throbbing with a mournful chime, 
Calling, calling, and only echo comes. 
The drums! the drums! I hear them all the time, 
The throbbing and the music of the drums,— 
And I never hear the drums beat 
That I do not think of him. 


CHARLEs L. HoLstern. 


1 From the New York Home Journal. 
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Names of Kings. 
(From the Philadelphia Press.) 


FAMILY DESIGNATIONS OF EUROPEAN 
ROYALTIES INCORRECTLY USED. 


Nor one person out of a thousand, if 
he had a fair day’s start and the privi- 
lege of rummaging among encyclo- 
pedias, could trace out the real family 
names of the rulers of Europe. As a 
matter of fact, these are very compli- 
cated, and to know them is quite an 
effort of the memory. In the case of 
royalty the family name has been, in 
most cases, taken from the name of 
the castle in which the founder of the 
race lived. 

Mistakes are very frequently made 
through ignorance, and these mistakes 
are so frequently quoted that they become 
accepted as facts. The English royal 
family are known, for example, as 
Guelphs, the Russian royal family as 
Romanoffs, and the Portuguese kingly 
house as Braganzas. All of these, it now 
seems, are wrong. 

La Figaro, of Paris, has gone into this 
subject quite extensively, and the facts 
that it has brought together are well 
worth setting down. Queen Victoria, 
according to this authority, was origi- 
nally Miss Azon, or Miss Azon von Este. 
She was descended, as were the other 
members of the house of Brunswick- 
Luneburg and Hanover, from Azon, 
Margrave of Este. The Prince of Wales, 
the son of Prince Albert, of Saxe-Coburg, 
has naturally his father’s family name. 
He is spoken of more correctly than any 
of the other royal personages of Europe. 
Descended from the Wettins, which line 
was founded in the twelfth century, 


his actual name is Mr. Albert Edward 
Wettin. 

Likewise the King of Portugal, strictly 
speaking, has the same family name. 
He was a grandson of another Prince of 
Coburg, who married the then Queen of 
Portugal, and thereby became ruler of 
that country. Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
comes from exactly the same stock, 
and is Ferdinand Wettin. A cousin 
of his, and of the same family name, 
is the present monarch of Belgium, 
Leopold II., a Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
having ascended the Belgium throne 
in 1831. 

Hohenzollern is not the family name 
of the German line that is now upon the 
throne. Their true name is Zollern, 
Thassilon, the first Count of Zollern, 
having founded the race about 800. In 
the year 1300 the Zollern family had two 
male descendants, the Count of Zollern 
and the Burgrave of Nuremberg. From 
the latter comes the present royal house 
of the German empire. So William II. 
is William Zollern. The King of Rou- 
mania is another representative of this 
line, and has precisely the same name. 

The Capets are: the Duke of Orleans, 
the son of the old Count of Paris, Don 
Carlos, and Alphonso XITII., the infant 
King of Spain. Their progenitor was 
Hugues Capet, the original Count of 
Paris, who ascended the throne of France 
in 987. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary, the Queen Regent of Spain, 
and Frederick, Grand Duke of Baden, 
are Ethichons. The original Ethichon 
was a Duke of Alsace, who lived about 
the year 614. Humbert, King of Italy, 
is Mr. Savola, and Oscar II., of Sweden, 
Bernadotte. The original of this name 
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was a French general, who was made 
King of Sweden in 1818, and was called 
Charles XIV. Pope Leo XIII.’s real 
name is Joachim Pecci, Alexander I., 
of Servia, has the name of Obrenowitch, 
and Nicholas I., Prince of Montenegro, 
is Mr. Niegoch. 


Fort Sumter. 


AN HEROIC POEM IN THREE CANTOS. 


CANTO I. 

Now glory be to Uncle Abe, and Scott, 
his lion pet, 

And Seward, the righteous pontifex, who 
rules the Cabinet ; 

And glory to the mighty fleet that stood 
off Charleston Bar, 

And left the dauntiess Anderson to bear 
the brunt of war. 

The Patriarch in Washington had sum- 
moned to his side 

His squad of Solons, brilliant men, the 
rabble’s joy and pride, 

And some were looking very black, and 
some were looking blue, 

The nation was at loggerheads, and none 
knew what to do; 

And little light had yet been thrown 
upon the States’ affairs, 

For Abe, though good at splitting rails, 
was bad at splitting hairs. 

Then up arose that valiant man, Lieu- 
tenant-General Scott, 

And drew his sword, like Philip’s son, 
and cut the Gordian knot. 

‘‘ Now, by this waxed moustache,’ he 
said, and looked around the group, 

‘‘ And by these lips that tasted once a 
‘hasty plate of soup,’ 

I raise my voice for horrid war, ’tis just 
the thing fur me; 

Too long it is since I have had a military 
spree, 

With all our gallant peddlers, our knack 
at making clocks, 

Our taste for wooden nutmegs, and glori- 
ous Plymouth Rocks, 

Our reverence for a Higher Law, our 
godly pulpit rant, 

With all the talents which in Yankee 
land are now extant, 

A generalissimo, like me, would find it 
no great thing 

To gallop through the South, and whip | 
the Chivalry, by Jing!” 
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He said, the hero whose chief joy was 
hearing bullets whiz, 

And drew a red bandana forth, and 
wiped his warlike phiz 

Around the room a stifled buzz of ad- 
miration went, 

When on his trembling knees arose the 
doughty President. 

“‘ Now, by old Andrew Jackson’s shade, 
and by the oaths he swore, 

And by his hickory stick, and by the 
thunder of his snore, 

And by the proud contempt he showed 
for Carolina gents, 

And English grammar,’’ quoth old Abe, 
‘‘them’s jist my sentiments. 

Great Seward shall gull the Southrons, 
like a wily diplomat, 

With promises and flummery, with 
t’other, this, and that ; 

And I will launch a squadron forth, in 
secret, on the seas, 

And re-enforce Fort Sumter with ‘old 
horse’ and bread and cheese ; 

Poor Doubleday, that wretched man, 
whose appetite ne’er fails, 

Has been obliged, for three weeks now, 
to.eat his finger-nails; 

While underneath his very nose the 
rebels sit and cram 

Their throats with beef, and turtle soup, 
and English peas and lamb. 

Ho! then, for Carolina, my veterans, 
brave and true, 

’Tis high time that the Chivalry should 
learn a thing or two; 

I swear my hungry soger-boys shall soon 
have meat and drink, 

I, gallant spouse of Mrs. Abe, and Pa 
of Bobby Link!” 


So spake the ‘‘old man eloquent,” and 
hushed he there and then, 

The Cabinet all looked devout, and an- 
swered him Amen. 


CANTO II. 


Oh! ’twas a fearful thing to see, just at 
the break of day, 

That terrible Armada sailing up through’ 
Charleston Bay, 

Battalions of Palmetto troops stood mar- 
shaled on the strand, 

To greet their Yankee cousins, and to 
welcome them on land; 
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And banners waved, and tattoos beat, 
and cannon lined the beach, 

All ready to salute, when lo! they an- 
chored—out of reach ! 

A storm was bursting from the sky— 
*twas sweeping from the main; 

Its clouds were rolling wreaths of smoke, 
its rain was iron rain, 

Its lightning was the lurid bomb, its 
thunder was the roar 

Of mortar and columbiad, bristling on 
the sandy shore; 

A thousand guns were flashing fire, a 
thousand whistling balls 

Were falling in hot showers upon Fort 
Sumter’s blackened walls. 


They fought, ‘‘ the Saucy Seventy,”’ like 
brave men, long and well, 

With wondrous skill and fortitude they 
dodged the hurtling shell ; 

Undauntedly they blazed away, with not 
a single crumb 

Of dinner to console them—not one 
cheering drop of rum; 

When, seeing ’twas impossible to fast 
and fight much more, 

They strike their flag, and Foster falls 
—perspiring at each pore! 

Hall waves his gleaming sword, looks 
proud defiance at his foes, 

Then sinks exhausted, bleeding most 
profusely—at his nose; 

And Doubleday, his longing eye fixed on 
the distant ships, 

Collapses, with ‘*My stomach, oh, my 
stomach !’’ on his lips. 


CANTO III. 


A telegram is fying North, ’tis pithy, 
sharp, and curt— 

‘Fort Sumter’s: taken—tell Old Abe 
that nobod-y is hurt.’ 

A panic strikes the Cabinet, they wriggle 
in their chairs, 

Seward mutters “‘ curses deep, not loud”’ 
— Welles tries to say his prayers ; 

Old Uncle Abe, their royal liege, grows 
pallid at the news, 

Uneasy twitch the nimble feet within 
his nimble shoes, 

All downward through his spindle shanks 
a nervous tremor flows, 

And fast the courage oozes from the 
hero’s valiant toes ; 
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His hair begins to stand on end, his eyes 
are full of dread, 

Already in the streets he hears the 
Southern cohorts tread, 

Already through the White House gates 
he sees the legions pour, 

Already dreams their battle-axe is thun- 
dering at his door, 

Already feels fierce cow-hide boots assail 
him in the rear, 

And finds, alas! the seat of war uncom- 
fortably near ! 

“ Now if,’’ he cries, ‘‘my councillors, ye 
are inclined to flee 

(For ’tis not every one who'd like to face 
the Chivalry), 

And if the prospect of a fray should fill 
you with alarm, 

If ye demand a captain who will lead 
you out of harm, 

Pack up your spoils, and while the 
gin’ral keeps the foe at bay, 

Put ye your trust in Providence, and set 
your legs in play, 

And follow where this soger-cloak, all 
streaming in my flight, 

Is like a streak of lightning seen dissolv- 
ing from the sight. 

Ho, ho! for Illinois, my braves! hip, 
hip, hurrah! away ; 

Do what you choose—for me—why, I'll 
be hanged if I will stay.” 


Now glory be to Uncle Abe, and Scott, 
his bully pet, 

And Seward, the cook and bottle-washer 
of the Cabinet; 

And glory to the mighty fleet that stood 
off Charleston Bar, 

And left the dauntless Anderson to bear 
the brunt of war! 

CHARLES EDWARD LEVERETT, JR. 


A City Point Reminiscence. 
(From the: Washington Post.) 


HOW AN INDIANA SQUAD GOT INTO THE 
GUARD-HOUSE AND OUT AGAIN, 


SoLprers who were encamped around 
City Point in the fall of 1862 will re- 
member the handsome little white frame 
cottage, with large grounds surrounded 
by a picket fence, which was situated 
near the river and a short distance below 
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the town. Some person of distinction 
evidently had that as his home, for the 
orders against foraging on the premises 
were rigidly enforced by the command- 
ing officer having jurisdiction over the 
neighborhood. The fattest pigs and the 
plumpest turkeys and chickens roamed 
with perfect freedom and safety, seem- 
ingly aware of the fact that the Yankee 
soldiers would not dare to disturb them. 
The provost guard would occasionally 
fail to capture midnight prowlers who 
robbed the roosts and pens of other homes, 
but they kept good watch over the frame 
cottage, and the pigs and poultry roam- 
ing thereabout got fatter and fatter. 

An Indiana regiment had come from 
the West and gone into camp just back 
of the Point, and one afternoon, a few 
days later, a sergeant and eleven privates 
from the Forty-fourth New York Volun- 
teers, returning from a special escort, 
stopped to rest near the favored cottage. 
The sight of so many table luxuries cack- 
ling and grunting just inside the picket 
fence made their mouths water, but a 
passing soldier warned them of the very 
strict orders against poaching, and they 
kept their itching hands off. However, 
they were very much in need of fried 
chicken just at that time, so, after a con- 
sultation, they filed through the gate and 
the sergeant walked up on the steps and 
pulled the door-bell. To the old colored 
aunty who answered the bell the ser- 
geant stated that they had just re- 
turned from a long march, were tired and 
very hungry, and if they could have a 
dinner of fried chickens with very few 
accompanying documents they would 
willingly pay one dollar each. After 
some hesitation and a short whispered 
conversation with some one just inside 
the door, the old colored female an- 
nounced that it would be “All right, 
honey, if you boys will done cotch six 
nice chickens for me.”’ 

The boys were used to “ skirmishing”’ 
of that kind, and it was no time before 
six fat spring chickens were caught and 
decapitated. But a detail of the provost 
guard in a large row-boat on the river 
had heard the commotion among the 
feathered inhabitants of the sacred pre- 
cinct, and they landed at once to inquire 
into the cause of the trouble. Catching 
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the New York soldiers red-handed in the 
act, they would listen to no explanation, 
but hustled them as prisoners into the 
boat and started with them for the landing 
at City Point, where quite a number of 
idlers from various regiments were gath- 
ered on the pier. As the boat approached 
the pier the prisoners were jeered at good 
humoredly for being caught stealing 
poultry, and the provost sergeant in the 
stern sang out to the prisoner sergeant 
sitting in the bow, ‘‘ Don’t let her bump.” 
He didn’t let her bump, but as the bow 
of the boat came up to the piling of the 
pier he crawled out quickly on a stringer 
under the flooring and gave the boat a 
push back, the prisoners standing up pre- 
venting the guard from seeing the escape. 
The New Yorker crawled through the 
opposite side of the pier, then up over the 
side, and was soon swallowed up in the 
crowd. When the prisoners were landed 
and counted it was found that one of the 
original dozen was missing, but they 
didn’t lose any more, and eleven very 
mad and very dejegted soldiers were 
marched to the guard-house. 

Under the plea that he wanted to ex- 
plain to the other non-commissioned 
officers the duties of an officer of the 
day, the New York sergeant that night 
borrowed a sword, belt, and sash from 
his captain, and just before midnight 
presented himself at the provost guard- 
house at the Point. Calling for the 
officer of the guard, he said, rather pom- 
pously,— 

‘“‘T understand you have about a dozen 
of my men under arrest here for violation 
of orders. I also understand that it was 
a merely technical violation, and I want 
them released.’’ 

The lieutenant couldn’t release them, 
but, after some conversation, volunteered 
to take ‘ Major Jones, sir, of the —th 
Indiana,’”’ to the colonel commanding 
and introduce him to that officer. The 
colonel was routed out of bed, the 
‘‘ major’’ introduced, and the case stated 
to him. When he was informed of the 
true status he issued an order to the lieu- 
tenant to release the eleven prisoners and 
turn them over to ‘‘ Major Jones,”’ who 
was asked to caution them against even 
technical violations of orders in the 
future. 
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The Old Flag. 
(From the Washington Star.) 
DEDICATED TO THE GENUINE SOLDIER. 


Tue shot upon Sumter aroused a great 
nation 
And sounded the knell of slavery’s 
cause ; 
It echoed the hope of a new-found sal- 
vation— 
Rang out for liberty, loyalty, laws. 


The hosts of the North and the South 
marched to battle 
And met with a crash ’neath the light 
of the sun, 
Where loyalty suffered amid the deatb- 
rattle 
And rout that pervaded their ranks at 


Bull Run. 


While the star-spangled banner, though 
tattered and torn, 
Went down in the blast of the first 
shock of war, 
It rose in its pride with the hearts that 
had sworn 
To leave it intact, without stain, rift, 
or scar. 


It waved in its glory at Shiloh and 
Vicksburg. 
Antietam, the Wilderness, Gettys- 
burg, too, 
And triumphed at last on the stream 
Appomattox ; 
The pride of the world,—the Red, 
White, and Blue. 


And now when the roar of war’s fierce 
alarm 
Has vanished away like the death of 
a day, 
We'll pray that the gods may still keep 
it from harm, 


To float o’er forever the Blue and the | 


Gray. 


Hurrah for the heroes who fought ’gainst | 


each other, 

Who honestly battled on land or on 
sea 

For home, love, and honor, for sister or 

mother,— 

The warriors that battled with Grant 
and with Lee! 

Joun A. Joyce. 
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Epigrammatic and Poetic, 


(From the New York Herald.) 


A STORY ABOUT AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
THAT SHOWS AUTHORS ARE NOT A 
JEALOUS LOT. 


A vERY pretty story is told of Augus- 
tus Thomas and a fellow-playwright. 
‘¢ Let me read you a scene from my new 
piece,”’ said the friend. 

‘Very well,’’ was the reply, and the 
author stretched himself on a lounge and 
prepared to listen. 

The scene was from a war drama,—the 
parting of a soldier from the girl he 
loved, but to whom he had not yet pro- 
posed marriage. He was on the eve of 
an engagement, and resolved to take this 
opportunity of asking her to become his 
wife. Opening his manuscript to this 
place, the author read,— 

‘T have something in my heart to tell 
you. You know the family whose name 
I bear——”’ 

‘Hold on!” exclaimed Thomas. 
“‘ What’s that fellow doing?” 

‘“« He’s proposing to the girl.”’ 

‘¢On the eve of a great battle ?’’ 

“Te.” 

‘And talking like that? Telling 
the girl all about his family? Offer- 


| ing her a lot of chestnuts from his 


genealogical tree at a time like that? 
Nonsense !”’ 

“Well, what would you say ?” 

“ T’d say this :” 

His friend wrote as he dictated. 

‘6 ¢ Miss , I love you.’”’ 

‘Ts that all of his speech ?” 

“"Des.”” 

‘What does she say ?” 

‘¢¢ But on the eve of conflict? Surely 
to-day is not the time to talk of love.’”’ 

‘‘That’s good. And what does he say 
to that ?”’ 

“He says, ‘To-day is the only day in 
a soldier’s life.’ ’’ 

““« To-day is the——’ I say, that is 
simply great! It’s epigrammatic and 


| poeticand true, you know.” 


And to show you that there is not the 
jealousy among authors that is supposed 
to exist, it is worth noting that the author 
of the play considered that scene one of 
the best in it. 





TWICE CROWNED VICTOR 


IN A YEAR 


Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder 


Honors. come thick to Dr. Price’s Baking Powder. At 
both the Columbian Exposition and the California Midwinter 
- Fair it received highest honors and gold medal. Official 
tests at each showed it to be purest, to possess highest 
leavening power, to be of the most uniform excellence and to 
have the best keeping properties of any baking powder 
made. They proved it the foremost baking powder in ali 
the world, 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1894. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1894 $22,384,864 52 


RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums $3,079,506 39 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loss.............. e» 1,124,184 14 
$4, 208,640 5: 640 53 
RUICIINON sk cicceks siscesicreccsbcobnaviasceescoonceee eausboaspenes 56,239 51 4,147,401 02 


$26,532,265 54 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


SINa SUMMING oi stsecnsccses icicsasistondeciasconcespcoses svéeees +» $1,446,842 00 
Matured and Discounted Endowments 244,141 00 
Canceled and Surrendered Policies 607,373 32 
Distribution of Surplus.........000sccccsccesresessseeeceseeeses 580,587 65 


Total paid to Policy-holders + $2,828,943 97 
Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 

Medical Fees, Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 

and all other Incidental Expenses at the Home 

Office and at Agencies....... eo ecssonnbescecreccces eveeees 548,701 37 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 

purchased during the year k 3,377,658 33 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1894 - $23,154,607 21 
Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost $678,219 64 


Interest and Rents accrued December 31, 1894 231,042 64 
Net Premiums in course of collection 188,959 22 1,098,221 50 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1894.........+++ sictakcch scepudiesdcuabcbextenos $24,252,828 71 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent $22,032,126 35 
Balance of Distributions unpaid 116,002 59 
Death and Endowment Claims approved....... Sirondnee 69,271 00 22,217,399 94 


$2,035,428 77 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon ald policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Ss. F. TRULL, 
President, 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, WM. B. TURNER, 
Vice-President, Asst, Secretary. 
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Stowaways. 

In future, stowaways discovered on 
board British ships will be more ade- 
quately punished when taken before a 
magistrate than hitherto. It has been 
found that, just as there are vagrants on 
land, so they abound on the sea. Under 
section two hundred and fifty-eight of 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, it 
was provided that if a person secreted 
himself and went to sea in a ship without 
consent, he was liable to a penalty not 
exceeding twenty pounds, or to imprison- 
ment, without or with hard labor, for 
any period not exceeding four weeks. 
This short term of incarceration, how- 
ever, seemed to have no deterrent effect. 


If the matter is considered for one mo- | 
| for detaining a box of tools belonging to 


ment, it will readily be seen that light 
sentences for such an offense only tended 
to fit prisoners for another voyage under 
similar conditions. Arriving in port 
after a long and probably stormy trip, 
the professional stowaway would hardly 
care to ship himself off again at once. 
His previous mode of obtaining a liveli- 
hood would unfit him for getting one so 
easily on shore; so her Majesty’s prison 
for a week or two was a perfect Eldorado 
to such a being. It prepared him to 
follow his particular calling with re- 
newed vigor. 

This is no fanciful picture, as ship- 
owners have found to their cost. For 
years, complaints were continually being 
lodged by ship-owners before the author- 


ities in London, Southampton, Liver- | 


pool, and Greenock, respecting the lenient 
way in which persons who had defrauded 
them of their passage-money were dealt 
with by law. Many of the rogues were 


allowed to go free; in order to avoid the | 


expense of a prosecution which resulted 


in so little. Not only did the ship-owners | 


have to pay the costs of the prosecution, 
but witnesses had to be brought from 
the ship at considerable trouble and ex- 
pense. Even then, the magistrate was 


often not satisfied with the evidence as | 


to “ secretion,’ in which case the pris- 
oner invariably got discharged from cus- 
tody. 

Now, however, matters are somewhat 
improved in this respect. By section 
three hundred and thirteen of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1894, the powers 
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of magistrates are extended, and stowa- 
ways, as one has already found to be the 
case, can be sentenced to three months’ 
hard labor. In this instance the prose- 
cution was undertaken by the Castle 
Line, running steamships between Lon- 
don andthe Cape. They have suffered a 
good deal at the hands of the free travel- 
ing fraternity for a long time past. In- 
deed, only a few months ago, a stow- 
away who managed to escape the punish- 
ment he so well merited, on a technical 
point, had the audacity, two days after 
his dismissal, to apply to the same magis- 
trate in London for a summons against 
the owners of the vessel, whom he had 
defrauded to the extent of sixteen guin- 
eus, plus the cost.of the prosecution, 


him. The applicant was referred to the 
County Court. 

An excellent illustration is on record, 
showing what a number of voyages can 
be made by one stowaway within a com- 
paratively short space of time. The in- 
dividual in question began at Glasgow, 
and concealed himself on a boat about to 


| start for Liverpool. Upon reaching that 


place, he shipped himself on a liner 


| bound for Boston, Massachusetts. This 
-vessel had to bring him back again, by 


direction of the United States officials. 
The cause of this will be explained later 
on. Again, an Atlantic liner was patron- 
ized; but he was discovered at Queens- 
town. Some of the passengers, pitying 
his wretched appearance when brought 
on deck, subscribed sufficient money to 
pay the culprit’s passage to New York. 
Two or three more times he managed to 
reach Liverpool, subsequently having 
his fare paid, before again reaching 
American ports. 

This game, however, got played out, 
and he set out for the Far West, travel- 
ing, as usual, free of expense. Arriving 
at San Francisco, he stowed himself 
away on a ship loading for Melbourne. 
Thence he got to Yokohama, Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, Singapore, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Port Said, and Malta. At each 
place he landed, and traveled by another 
vessel. At Malta, this enterprising 
stowaway actually concealed himself on 
board a British warship,—H. M.S. ‘ Sera- 
pis.’? At Port Said he was conveyed 
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ashore, and given into the hands of the 
British consul with instructions to send 
him to England. This was done; and 
in due course the prisoner was brought 
up at a London police court, where, 
being remanded, all the foregoing facts 
were elicited. Were the incidents not so 
well authenticated, it would be very 
difficult to credit such a story. 

i In addition to being a nuisance and 
expense, stowaways incur great danger 
of a violent death. In one instance a 
man hid himself away in a chain locker, 
and when the anchor was hove-up, the 
unfortunate creature was crushed to 
death, the noise made bythe steam- 


winch and the rattling of the chain | 


drowning his cries. Upon another oc- 
casion, a man was found dead under the 
main hatch of one of the National Line 
of steamers. He had concealed himself 
before the vessel left Liverpool, and died 
of suffocation. Curiously enough, in 
his pocket was found a novel entitled 


‘¢ Doomed on the Deep.” In a third case, | 


a man hid himself in the forepart of a 
steamer bound for London. While pro- 
ceeding up the river Thames, she collided 


with another steamer, and the stowaway 


was crushed to death. 

With regard to vessels in the Ameri- 
can trade, the hardships that have to be 
borne by captains having the misfortune 
to be patronized by stowaways are very 
great. Should one succeed in landing, 
upon arriving at any of the United 
States ports, the captain is liable to a 
fine of one thousand dollars. When a 
stowaway is found, the authorities have 
to be informed of the fact directly port 
is reached. He is then taken ashore, 
and maintained at the vessel’s expense 
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until she is ready to return, when he is 
conveyed on board again, and has to be 
The singular 
number is used in the foregoing, but 
that is usually exceeded. In August, 
1891, forty-five stowaways were discov- 
ered on board the steamer ‘ Highing- 
ton,’’ when on a voyage from Liverpool 
to Galveston. Fortunately, this was 
done in time to enable part to be landed 
in the Mersey, and the remainder at 
Waterford,—for they were found in two 
batches. Last November, several sets, 
varying from five to sixteen in number, 
in the 
manner already described. 

Stowaways are very common in the 
East, and many as well as curious dodges 


| are resorted to by natives—well able to 


pay the passage-money—in order to ob- 
tain a trip for nothing. Thus, in June 
last, six Japanese girls packed up in 
matting were removed from the Japan 
mail steamer before leaving Nagasaki for 
Shanghai. In April of the same year, 
nine Japanese men and one woman 
stowed themselves away on a vessel sail- 
ing from Yokohama to San Francisco, 
and, of course, had to be taken back 


again. Eight Chinamen concealed them- 
selves on a steamer trading between 


Penang and Rangoon. When found, 
the captain had them all well flogged; 
and, upon reaching port, each one re- 
ceived from the magistrate a month’s 
‘‘rigorous’’ imprisonment. 

The days of the stowaways—so far as 
this country is concerned—are numbered. 
Three months’ hard labor is too long a 
spell of industry for such folks. Grad- 
ually they will become extinct, and the 
sooner this comes to pass the better. 





